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ABSTRACT 

For years, researchers have forecast the increasinc, 
diversification of students in higher education as a result of 
changing demographics and a variety of other social and economic 
shifts. The diverse elements of today's student r>ody include 
differing age, gender, ethnic and racial backgrounds, and increasing 
nuffl£>ers of differently able and part-tirae students. The issues facing 
higher education fundamentally relate to the capacity of institutions 
to function in a pluralistic environment. After an executive summary 
and introduction, six sections cover the following topics: (1) the 
status of diversity (enrollment, retention, and the campus 
environment); (2) the role of student characteristics; (3) the 
challenge of involvement (theories of involvement, cultural 
pluralism, xntergroup relations, and demography); (4) institutional 
responses to diversity (approaches of successful institutions anc3 
implications); (5) organizing for diversity (diversification of 
faculty and staff, mission and values, dealing with conflict, the 
quality of interaction on campus, educating for diversity, the 
perceived conflict between access and quality, and the changing 
climate); and (5) assessment and. implications (institutional 
assessment, research, coordination among sectors, national issues, 
costs and commitment, and leadership). An appendix describes 
institutional characteristics. Contains approximately 360 references. 
(SM) 
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ESCECimVE SUMMARY 



For yean*, researcfiers have fcw-ecast the incr^irig diversi 
ficatkm of students in higher ediKration as a result of ciianging 
demogt^hics and a variety of c^her scxriaJ and eeonomk 
shifts. The diverse elements of tcxlay\s student Ixxly include 
age, gender, ethnic and racial backgrounds, and incTeasing 
numbers of differently abkxi and part time ^udents. l>espite 
the difficulties inherent iti getietaiixing acTOSS siK'h dif^arate 
grcHips and individuals, the issues higher eitucation face^ fiin 
damentally relate to the capacity of institutions to function 
in a plumlij^ic environment. Wliile it is unrealistic to assume 
that higher educatk)n will solve all these challenges inde 
pendent of the rest of society, it is clear that the successful 
involvement of diverse fxipulations has significant implica 
tiCH\s for education and for the nation. 

What Is the Cumeat Status of Enrollments, 
Gtaduation Rsitest the Campus Climate? 

Although the makeup of today s student IxKties is more di 
verse than 20 years ago, current enn>llments suggest that this 
U"c*nd has reverscxl itself for some groups. M(M-t*over, many 
studcmts are clustert\l tuH only in segments of the }^xsi 
secxKidary system but also in various levels aJid fields, Seveml 
recent national refxxts have sounded an atami that the pro 
gress with a*s|x\i to enrollments is not sufficient, Obscn crs 
generally agrc*e that retention overall and the retention rate 
kw ccTtain sjxvific pt>pu}ations are critical pri>l^lenis for man\ 
iastftutknis. even though surf^risingly little is known aNntt 
retention for most minority fx>pulaCions and for other non 
traditional groups. One of the more troubling thcnu^ to 
emerge is thai many canipust^ do fuH eftVtlively in^ 've .stu 
dents who are different. Students must confront stc • -or^pic 
attkudes, unfamiliar values, metTcxtivc leaching m< hods, 
and an organ i/at it nial apjuoach that may suppon their 
efftHls to suci cvd. >X^1^ilc such concerns arc pn?mincni in the 
exfXTience of minority students, i.s.sues uf sicreory']')ing, skh vd\ 
isolation, and alienation arc found in each of the literatures 
on wonx'n, disahlt\l students, and *ii\u\t learners as wcti 
Indei\l, in c<?ntem|M>fafy higher education, the ciHulftion 
ofdiwrsity is all 1(K) often a condition of alienation, (iiv cn 
these institutional patieim the dominant Ukus on the prep 
anitton <rf's(udet)ls as the priniar) issue apjx'ars to Ik* (j\er 
emphasi/ed. 11ie quc^iotiable \alidir\' i>f nKiny instalments 
used to prcxlict ixTfomiaiue and the evideme of other factors 
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affecting performance sugge^ tliat cxher diaractt^ics of 
students and noncognitive measures and more critically, the 
institutkxial role in student succeas, need to be considered. 

What Theoretical Perqiecthnes Might Be U^eftil? 

Hie literatures on involvement, cultural pluralism, intergroup 
relations, and demography illuminate some of the issues pre 
sent today on many campuses and provide a perspective tliat 
might l>e helpfiil in addressing them. Coiisicieratile theoretical 
and research evidence suf^xxts the im|x>rtance of students 
involvement and integration. Such evidence FK>ints to the 
need for increased opportunities for coc^x^rative learning 
and significant intemctions among pc*ers and with faculty. 
Tlie literature on intefgn)up relatiotis suggest , however, tin 
volvcmente involvement cannot be achic*ved sinply by put 
ting |x\^le together. The quality of the environment fxnver 
relationships, degree of com{xnition, levels of frustration, 
and institutional sup{X)rt all contribute to the qualit)^ of inter 
action and relationships. Furthermore, the literature on cul 
tural pluralism suggests that the current nc^ion of simply 
rcsfxxting differences is an wersimplification that avoids 
concerns idxmt genuine diftercnxes in values and appnxK'hes 
and the ways in whi< h in^ituti<mal values also must change, 
llie literature on demc^graphy indicates that as long as some 
groups arc underrepresented, the ex|X?rience of tokenism - 
including isolation and heightened visibility will enietge. 
One of the greatest challengers t>f diversity rests on integrating 
ihe trfijcxiives of involvement into the fa{>ric of pluralism. 

What Are the Patterns in 
Ifi^tutions Labeled Successful? 

Five major themes emerge from a rariety of studies kn^king 
at successful institutions. Hiese institutions: 

1. f'ocus on Mudenis* sikccss and provide the tiK)!s for 

SIKW^S; 

i Haw Ivgun to de\eio{-> pri)gran>s for increased c<K>rdi 
nal!(Mi with elementary and sirombrv' grades aiui for 
enhanced articu(aci<Hi fK'tween community colleges and 
four N'car coHegoi and universities; 

5 Dttlicate encrgv' and resources fo iTcniiing an accepting 
en\in)nmem thai ntnirishes and encourages sitccess; 

4. flaw access fo gi;K)d infoniiafion that focuses on tlio insti 



tuticHi and ^udents; 
5. Include leaders In the faelil^/ and adminiMmticxi wtio 
pawide strong directicxi (o: these efforts. 



In addition to the in.sigi .!5 that can be developed from sue 
cessfui iastitutions, lessons cm be learned from women's 
colleges and from histwically hbck sik*a:itutioas. Despite n(Ha 
blc challenges to their survival, these institutioas have con 
tributed significantly to the sucxess of women and to African 
American students, pankularfy in that they provide an envi 
ronment that Ix^lieves in the potential and :^ucc*?ss of their 
students and involves them in all as|>ects of the institution. 
Central to their success is the presence* of many African 
American and female fa ulty and administrators. 

What Are the Fundamental Umcn 
of OiiganLeing for Divi»sity? 

The basic conceptiwl framework for many of the more era 
ditional responsc*s to diversity has fcx-used essentiaUy on stu 
dent assistance, Itiese apfircuc hes address the panicular 
needs or "problems" felt to be harriers to students' success. 
Many iastkiKions liave brt>adened these effcms lo include 
instftutioruil accommikiaiions, whi<. h a<'kntwledgc^ that some 
of the barriers to success rest with the institirtion itM^lf Wtiilc 
these accx>mnKxlatiofis are steps in the right direciion, they 
are not sufficient in themselves- They should be viewtxl as 
part of a broader effort included in the capacity of iastituiions 
to organize fordUvtsity. At the a)re i>f this eftbrt will Ix' an 
ofganiziUiim's ability to educate in a pluralistic siK iety fur 
a pluralistic world. To rejch such a pliRv requires a shift not 
iKily in thinking but also in framing the qiK'Stions we ask. 
Itie challenges of such rundamenuil transformation niv^an 
gra|ipling with a numlxT of complex issues: 

♦ Diivrsit}' of Jen tdtyuwd staff. Diverse jXTspeciives are 
required to develop organizations sensitive to pluralism. 
Despite o\envheimitig agrcx^ment that divi*rsity in faculty 
and staff is ess<.W!al for all in^aitutions, the goal ma>' prove 
diftlcult. 'I1ie lack of griivvth in enrollments and ttie 
absence of students from nontraditional groups in the 
educational pifX'fific panicitlarly ai the gradtufe and 
professiofiid levels threaten instftutional goafs for hiring 
women and minorities. Ikirricfis to this effort are not onlv 
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in a {>erceived lack c>f aKiilable candidates: A see iotis ques- 
tion exists as to whether institutioas are promoting iind 
retaining faculty members from nontraditiofial groups 
already present. Efforts to retain and pa)mcKe from within 
are as imfXMtant as increasing the p<K>l of ai^plica.its. 

• Midori ami oalui^ Tlie issue of values emct^ges at a num- 
fx?r of levels. Perhaps the tn<^ cliallenging has to do with 
the wa>^ in which students peaeive xh^ the v^aluc^ and 
{>erspectives they bring are ncA appreciated and may even 
put them in conflict with the institution's norms and 
behavicH^. Ccxperation/conflia and individualism/ccm 
niunity are two value domains where preferred mcxies 

of relating and learning may conflict with domimint iii 
tutional valuer. Institutions need to reflect on some of 
these values and on whether the institution is promoiing 
assimilation rather than pluralism. Ini^itutions mu^ be 
very cle^ir in differentiating between those valuer and 
goals that facilitate learning and the mission of the insii 
tution itself, and thcxse values that Icwe individiials and 
groups relegated to the margin. 

• luiucatirig for diiHTrntyK Ignorance ;ind insensitivity are 
commonly {^c*sent on c-ampusc*s, Ixit institiuions aR' 
beginning to articulate a commitmtTit to educate all stu 
dents a ui other mernlxTs of the community for living 

in a pluralistic world. Itie content of the curriculum, styles 
of leac hing, and modc*s of assessment are tfiree elements 
in this effon, 

IXuiUfi^ with amflii t, llie cx>nditions for cxniflict are pre 
sent on manv' campuses. Indc^xl, conflict may be an 
c.sseritial fxin of the privess institutioris w ill experience 
to clarify the many complex i.ssues invoKcxl in creating 
pkiraiistic cxmimunities Gniflict may be {xirt of the in.sti 
tuiionai learning prcKcss. 

7/jc ({!4alit}' of wUraaUni A growing ^xkK of rcscafc!) 
c\ ick^iu e reflects tlie imp<?rtiince of students' involve 
iiient with the inMiiution and fxvrs and Ixtween students 
and faciiliy. While we km)w much less aiiinil the nature 
ol this iKnamic for \viv\ nontradit jonal groups, the qual 
iiy of inier.Kiion, the auitudes of tacully, staft". and stu 
dents toward one an(4!icT. and the fXTcvfMion of the cli 
/nate on campus must fx* eraiuated and addrc^ssed. 

ci)iiti!ui!!ig mcsvige that a fundamental conflict exists 
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between diversity and quality is pcrhap^i (he mcxst ix>m 
pelling argument for reshaping the que^ions and itie 
discourse about this tqiic. We can brc^den our under 
Jtonding jhoui quality witlx)ut diluting ex|>ectati(His for 
learning or for the curriculum, but to do so will require 
refhuning our understanding abixit the meatiing of qua! 
Ity, the definitiiMi of ^andards, perfc^mince criteria, and 
assessment. Many current approaches to assessment of 
students, programs, or faculty tend to dev^alue the per 
formance of those who are different. Particular attention 
mu5^ be paid to the role of ^anoaixiized testing and the 
incTeasing alarm about its validity for many nontraditi(Mial 
populations- 

What Are the Implications of 
the OiaOenge of Dh^ersity? 

The challenge of diversity is national in SiX)|X'. Given the com 
plexities involved, no recipes are available to achate truly plu 
lalistic oiganizations. Institutions and pi)l!cy makers ran take 
some steps, however, to facilit;ue the prcKx^ss of adequately 
i^sponding to diversity. 

1. A cxjmprehensive tn^itutiiHial assc*ssment can prinide 
importasn data from which priorities can be identifRxl 

2. Cross institutional rc*sc^arch can identify succc*ssful insii 
tutions, identify ways in whidi involvement can hv pro 
moled, atxl clarify often a>nf1icting material in the 
lifc*raiuix\ 

3. Gx)rdination among the educational stxiors can improve 
aniculati(Hi and movement berv\een levels and ty|X's of 
institutions. 

4. IX'N^^loping programs and funds can incause the number 
of students who enter teaching at ail levels. 

5. Ofgani/ations that succeed in mcxling this t hallcrige can 
also play a significant role in educating all future teachers 
and citizens to function in a diverse culture 

6. Providing increa.scxl UkiiI, state, and naiional financjiii 
aid will make access more {possible fen* virtiuilK ever\ \m>\^ 
ulati<Mi of -Students. 

7. Su>tfained coniniinneni and effon rather than cpiMKlic 
Intercast will l)e reciuired. 

8. U*^idershjp plays a central roie. not i>n{y in silting g;)als 
and pro\'iding resources birt a!s<^ in framing the questions 
and setting the tone for delilvrations. 

The OkiUefijic iff Da its//)' rif 
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If a single lesson is to be learned from the litcramre on diver- 
sity, it is thai we cannc« simply "add and stir." The cliallenges 
are many, but it is dear that the process of meeting them will 
bring great benefits to all memlxrrs of the cxMnmunity and 
to the iastitution itself. The resouores of diversity within an 
oi^nization are more likely to prepare it for the future than 
any either resource. 
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lOREWQRD 



Why should higher educatkxi be cx>ncemed with divervity? 
This is nx^ than jua a rhetorical question. In the pajrt several 
years, a numter of events has ocvurred that indicate that 
higha- educaticxi should not be cxKicemed with diversity. 
Fot example: 

• Certain segments of the assessment movement have sug 
gested that it is mx the rw^Misibility of higher educatioti 
to rectify the acaemic weaknesses of sec\)ndary 
in^itutiiKis. 

• Edix^iixi leaders, such as ftmier Secretary of Educ^atioii 
vmiiam Bennett, have called for a gn!ater emphasis on 
2^demic studies dressing Western civilization. ThLs tyjx* 
of emphasLs sends a symbolic m^sage that the hi*rtory 
and culture of the non Cauc^asian wcM-ki does mn nmer. 

• During the Reagan Admintsoation there was a dcvrcasc 
erf funds in cxMistant dollar terms available for student 
financial aid This sends a message that one mm Ix* Ix^h 
academically aru/ ccanomtaiWy qualified to c^tain the 
advantage of higher cxlucation. 

• Enfoax^ment by the federal government of section 504 

to insure paiper acx-es*. for the c^herwise abled has nearly 
cxused. 

Four feels seem to be unck^niable. First, the percentage 
of rr.inorities in the peculation is increasing at a significant 
fate; secx>nd, cx>Hege is incTc^asingly the ticket to gcxxi '^hs, 
good life, and sexrial and jiotitical influence: third, the enroll 
ment of Afric^an American males has deereasc^J at both the 
imdergraduate and graduate level; and finally, ulien the 
majcHity of a population feels disenfranchistxi from economit 
parity and political influence then there is a high prc^ahiliiy 
of social instability. 

Therefore, higher cxliication's concvm over tlie diversity^ 
ol its student and fai ully i> mine liian aij avademic discussion. 
The recent c*videncc that indicate higher education's lack of 
concern with diversity ncxxls to be reversed. l1ie first *aep 
would be* to heighten the eonsciousness of the entire academy 
with the issues sum)unding dive^sit>^ lliis re^xjrt shows liow 
this e^an be aevomplisht*d 1) iiA'l Smith, a professor of buih 
psychology and cxJucation at the Claremont Graduate SehiKjl, 
explains how divx*fsifying a {x)pulation is moie than just a 
matter e)f access. The entire staielure (/the org:mization must 
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l>e examined c:arefully fi>r intenttonid oi accidental bias and 
prejudice. 

VHien an iastitution as a whole better undentonds the 
impi^rtance of the diversity issue, then diversity will cea^^e 
having its polarizing effects. It dcx^s mt have to be a liberal 
V. conservative objective. It should not be a c^itarian v. elitist 
goal It should only be a iKxial goal or a common goal for 
everyone who values a stible and just scxiety. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Profc'ssi)r and Director 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
Schcx)l of Educ^ation and Human l^elopnient 
'iTie George Washington University 
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INTRODUCTION 




For yeaiB, researchers have fixecasa the increasing diversifi 
csakm of ^udents in higher educatiCMi as a result of changing 
demographics and a variety irf othCT stKietal and cwnomic 
shifts (France 1980; Hod^nson 1985). Indeed, dramatic 
dmiges have taken pbMX in the comjxjsitiai of student 
bodies in American higher educ^(xi. Hie divert elements 
erf today's student body include ethnic background, sex- 
mi p)reierence, and ever increasing numbers of "diflferently" 
abled, {^-dme, intmi^ional, and commuting s:udents. 
Despite the difficulties inherent in genaalizinj? acToss such 
di!^:)arate groups and individuals, this tepcm sugg^s that the 
i$»L^ higher eduattioi is &cing fundamentally relate to the 
cap^ity of institutions to function in a pluiali^ic environment 
In this ct>ntext, the repixt addresses the changes in denK> 
graphics that have taken pl^^e and rais^ scMne of the critical 
issues that enxnge in rej^xKiing lO the challenge erf diversity. 

Histcxicaily, as institutions have evaluated tlieir success with 
different groups of ^udents, most erf the questions have 
focused on sucxess in terms of the student and attributed sue 
cess or failure to the student's barl^pt)und chai^erL^ics. Out 
of that research came a wealth erf inftKmatitxi on *^udents' 
bacH<ground ctiaractcrif^k^, pt;?rsonality factors, and fimiily ori 
gins and the rebtioaship between those characteristk^ and 
^demic success. Wliile a ri«ionale exi^s for this j^>paxich, 
the result has been tliat the problems and the rej^xxisibiiity 
to be successful were defined in terms of the individual. An 
extensive literature now sugge^^s, however, that the issues 
facing nontraditional students go beyond their individual or 
group backgrounds- and even h)eyond the panicular inter 
action of their background with the inj^itutional envinm 
ment— directly to the qut^ion of whether in*«itutioas arc 
designed to deal with diversity. Hie theme of alienation per 
vades the literature. It is a fKwerful voice in the literature cx^n 
ceming racial and ethnic minorities. It is also present in the 
literature fexusin^ on women, the disabled, and other non 
traditional groups. A synthesis of this literature suggests that 
our research, programs, and institutional and piililic polity 
must Ix^ f(XT.LSctJ not only on the "nt*eds" of c^ch nontradi 
tional group but also on the (organizational issues institutions 
must address (IJoyd 19«2; Hunell 1980; Jaramillo I9H8; Uin 
nelxjrg and Lunnel>org 1^5; Pcmrsofi, Siiavlik, and Touchton 
1989; Verdugo 1986; Wilkerson 1987; Ziimbrana 1987). 

In light of the brtjad literature dcscTibing the cx{x'ricnccs 
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of many of these i^udent groupfi, one erf the centml questk^Ls 
that emerges is how higher educaticxi will rnert the challenge 
of diversity. Not enough {Mti^'ss has ^leen made; indeed, 
in a numl:^ of areas it lias been reversed. Although an alarm 
has been sounded, the calls to acticxi may nrt y« adequately 
address the cxmiplexity and d^h erf the issues inwiwd. By 
locating at many of the groups that have been at the maisin 
of institutions of hi^er education, this monp^iaph auempts 
to examine some of the critic^ issues that devek^ when an 
institiKion addiejkses the challenge of diversity. 

it musi be rKHed at the cHitset that the challenge of divt rsity 
is new to thLs decade, to higher educ:ation, ex* to this coun- 
try (Ander^n \9S7; Peterson et al. 1978). Indeed, since its 
founding, the United States has been viewed as a majtM* social 
c^xf^riment precisely because of its effc^s to ci^te a single 
society involving pec^le of diverse ^hnic, religious, and 
naticMial fc^^kgrounds. Tiaditionally, tlie metaphw fw such 
an effort h^s bc^n the ''melting pcx" in which fxxq^le come 
ftt)m all over and create a new Amt^can cailture. That image 
has increasingly becm called into question. At its m<^ basic, 
today s challenge calls the cTeation erf a scxiety in which 
individual diffm^c^ are re^^xxted and allowed to cx>exi5^ 
While siKh a i^ement Is c^sy to make and to suppcMt, the 
/c>mi erf that stxic^ is mt very clear while the clulleng^ of 
tTcating it are \'eiy real. The prcxx'ss erf cTcating ce>mmunities 
requirc*s decisions and intemctions tliat adelress flindamental 
valuer, prefercnxx*s, ck^ tights, some erf which may ccMiflkt 
Such decisKMis are also affextcxl by levels erf cxmimunicatie^Mi, 
stylets erf interaction, e^ petveptiexis about ethers that are 
related to a persem's teckgrenind Thc7 are, in exher woixls, 
strtrtigly afFeeled by diversity. Thtis, the ceiasequencrs erf hen- 
erogeneit)' have dramatic implicatie>ns at ail levels erfsexHety 
and at all l evels (rfthe organizations within th^u sexiety. 

Clearly, w * have ne^ yet achieved a visie)n of what a plural- 
istic conimu.^ity slunild lex>k like. Indexed, it is mn clc*ar that 
we even agrcx^ e)n all the elements (rfthat visiem. Ve)lumc*s 
have Ixxrn wrinen addressing these quc*stioas; Thi' Negro in 
if)e United States ( Frazier 1957 ), An American Dilemma ( Myr 
dal 1962), The Nature of I'reftddice ( Alljx>rt 1954), and New 
Black >X^ite Patterns" ( Pcntigrew 1985) are c^implc^ of sixii 
se holarship. It is therefore utircalistic io assume that higher 
ixluc^aticMi can chi its envn achieve pluralistic ex)mmunitic^ tliat 
do ne)t reflect the pniilems in the larger sex iety ex* tlut higher 
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ediKmic»i can, indepenctent of a^her insiitutitKis, solve all the 
chaUoiges of diversity. But jiist as the issues erf a culturally 
pluralistic scxiety mu^ be high m the iiatiixial agenda, so 
too mu^ they be high (Xi the agendas of colleges and uni 
versities ^toss the tx>untiy. Not CKily will the stRcessful in 
vi^vement of diveti^ populitttcms Up the Imlance between 
in^ituticml survival and &ilure and between educ^ional 
qimlity and medicxTity, but, mcxe significamty, the social 
impllcai'^ms ^M^d fcir beywd the SKrademy. 

Numenxis national rqxxts ccxKemed in particoilar about 
the {[^idpation of mincx1tie3 in higho" ediKation have iutic 
ulated eloquent aji^x^ for natioial and edtKatioml auoition 
to this Issue. One erf the recent. One Third of a Nation 
(CommissiiKi on Minority Partici|^tit^ 1988), is a joint under 
taking erf the American Council cm Edix^ion and the Edu 
cation Commission of the Smes. U sounds a warning: 

America $s mixing hackuwid—noi /(miwid—in ite efforts 
to acbm^ thefuU particpation of mimmty citizens in tin* 
Ufe and fmi^ferU)^ of Afe nation . . ff aOmv tfo^^ dis 
paritws to continue, fy* United States uHl inetital^ suffer 
a conqmymised quality of life and a lower stamlard of 
iW«Sg(p. 1), 

Most scholars tend to mark the late 1960s as the teginnin^ 
oi the changes in diversity in higher c^ui-^kion. ll is important 
to recognize, however, that wlleges and univeisities have 
been adjusting to and acvc )mmcxttt{ng "new'' kinds of 
dents almoj^ since their founding. Although their efF<Kts are 
mo^ notable for their lack of siKress, attemj^s to edinratc 
Native Americans wctc part of the ftjunding principles of a 
number of cx)lonial colleges (LaCounia 1%7). The move 
toward cxieducaticKi in the late l^h and eaxly 20th centuries 
and the introduction of older students with the pa5sage (rf 
the GI Bill folloiving WcH'ld War 11 provide examples of a 
bnxKlening divcTsity in the j^>puIations that entered the ai^ad 
emy beft^e the sixties (Usser 1^7; WilscKi l%7b). Wliile 
w:^ in which students and ia^ittrtions aax)mmodated the 
new arrivals can be cited in each tuse, the uccii for changes 
that nevc*r cxxurred is more evident. 

Earlier elfofLs to iKiiieve diversity nc^iilistanding, the past 
two decades liave witnessed a dramatic shift in tlie demo 
graphii^ makeup of scxicly as a whole as well as an influx (rf 
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new a:udents in hi^er educ^cm that are more diverse than 
ever bef«r. As suc+i, the pa*^^ 20 yrars have presented a chal 
lenge to American higher education that is deq>er and more 
si^ifkant than any changes that preceded them- 

Caveats 

lis mcmi>gra|:A ftxnises on the diallenges of diversity' fkring 
a>l!c*^ and universities tcxiay. To s^empt such a tajdc, how- 
ever, fira requires a recogniti<M^ of some of the limitations 
inherent in the pfftx^ess, incltiding the ability to generalize 
and the limits of language. 

The risk alwa>^ exists that in attemp^ng to address the 
broader issues of diversity, as this mcmogr^^h does, the per 
spective of particular groups wiH become so generalized as 
to be unreci>gn!zable. The reality is that impoitant diffaences 
exi5« in the issues, hisories, and experiences of ^>ecifk: 
groups of students— women, racial and ethnic minc»ities, the 
disabled. CcTtainly, the issut^ of child care feced by a ^audent 
who is also a single jxirent are experienced differently from 
a student dealing wirh racial discriminati<Mi (Pounds 1987). 
It will be suggested, however, that unless ia^aituticms cxwie 
to grips with d!\XT^ity and the issues related to it, it will be 
difficult to address spet ific issues brought by individual 
groups. 

Researchers m\m alwa>^ be prepared to <^ggle with the 
challenges presented by the ncxrd to summarize, to generalize, 
and to reach aMxlusiwis, while at the same time recognizing 
the dijffinclive experiences of j>articular gnxips. It is iRxiic 
that in stressing this dijuirktixeness, we are cxmcurrently creat 
ing classifications that are qukckly rendered inadequate. We 
classify peiplc into grinips by gender, age, minc^ty, disability. 
We classif>' instiiutit>ns as two yc*ar col ledges, rm^h iiniver 
sities, private t>r public in?^itutioas. It quickly becomes aj^ar 
ent that the.se groupings are themselves t<x) simplistic 
(Hughes m5\ Pounds 1987). 

'r<K) often the definition of *1iatidicap" conjures up the 
image of a wheelchair. Itie institutional re^^K)nse to the dif 
fercntly abknJ tlien is to build ramps, a modification of no 
C(Hisequt*nte to somcme who is deaf or learning disabled. 
Iliose with learning disabilities are an ini|X)rtant part of this 
group yet iiave very different needs fxised n(^ only on the 
handicap it*^'lf but also on the fail th^it this hafidii^p is tu^ 
visible (.Sc hmidt and Sfirandel 1%2). 'l1ie literature fa*quently 
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-^escribes the U^o [xpiiiatkHi without rtxxig^izif^ that this 
gnxip includes peiple firom very diverse bad^>unds whc>se 
experiences in a)ll^es and universities are not at all uniftmn 
(Bui]^ Sasscer 1987). The census classifies as *'Hi^>anic" 
tho^ of Mexican American, Puerto Rican, Cuten. and Central 
or Soirth American crigin (&Dwn, Rc^en, and Hill I^). Of 
the 17.3 million j^t^le classified as Hi^>anic in 1^5, over 
10 millicMi were Mexican-Americans aixi 2.6 millii^ Puerto 
Ricans (McKenna and Ortiz 1^; Salganik and Maw 1987). 
Pour hundred ei^ty-one tribes are classified as Native Amer 
fcan, each with its own traditicms yet e^h cHie sharing some 
part of the experience of being grouf^ together as one. 

The Asian Amaican populaticxi is another impcMtant e?tam 
p>k: of this issue. The classification '*Asian-American'' includes, 
among rthers, the experiences erf those of Japanese, Chinc*se, 
Vietnam^, Cambixiian, K(xean, rtiilippine. and Pacific Island 
raigins. While over 60 Asian American sub^HipKS are iie 
scribed in the litoature (Carter, Pearson, and Sh^vlik 1?^), 
much of the literature cfthc*r catc^Mizes all of thc^ peoj>les 
together or discoisses tlK* experience of just one or tv^) of 
them, ignoring the re^^. Seasitivity Ls expressed in the liter 
aturc by those cx>ncemed about Asi;in Amcnicuns. Asians ;»re 
as^med to be an example of the ^^rrnxJcl" minmty grtnip 
th:« has made a siKxe^fiil traJisition to higher education, with 
their only issues IxMng relateii fo the burdens of owrachievc 
mem and overcnrollment. lhes<* assumption*; ignore the wide 
variatioas ammg their subgn>up. and ignore the issues of 
HKTiai discTimination, acceSvS, aiid ;iuccx ss that do exist (Hsia 
1987, 1988; Sue 1977, 1979). 

By the same token, almt^ al! tfu Mteraturc dt*aling with 
Africa American populations, W(^mcn, adults, and the dis 
abled increasingly points to the ncvtl to in kf iowlei!ye the very 
great differences in individuals and >:u!^rouf\s that cxi.^. Gen 
dcr, for example, provides an im|x)n;{nt division for every 
cXher subgroup. Women of color face invisibility when c ertain 
issuer fei ing those in this ffoup are ignorcxl under disc us 
sions of race or gender. 

Thus the* danger of (A\*rgentTaliying <hi the otic hand and 
being so sjxxific on the other nial<es it dirtk ult to come to 
any a>nclusjons, 'Iliis danger is one that institutions and sc ho 
lars of higher ediKXition nnist confront, as it represents one 
of the difficult challengt*s of diversit)^ itself. Nevertheless, it 
LS through the various literatures on sjxx ific groups that this 
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mcHio^ph was cJcvielq>ed, Clearly, it wmild be impcisiiblc 
ic) adequately review the separate literatures tim now exisi 
on the adult learner, the African American faudc^t, the Latino 
stiKlent, the disaWed ^ud«^t, and so cm. It is not the intent 
of this mwiograph to do th^, The^ literature*, ho^^^?ver, are 
critic^ to the tc^iic— atid they have been reviewed to try to 
Iwng timber the commcxi themes tl^ address diversity. 

Anther caveat involve the pn^lem of language— a pnh 
lem that lakes two ftmiis. The first is the question of how to 
describe the varicxLS gitmps being discus^ in a way that 
rej^xis their traditicHis and preferences. Our language is in 
constant flux, and it takes time fw omsensus to de-^lcp about 
the naming of grtHif»». The mce commcKi use of such i&ms 
as ^mim^ty" and "bl^Kk" has now shifted^ In the meantime, 
choicL^ have l>een made that attemj^ to res^>ect current pref 
erences. Fw example, this mcmc^ra^h uses the term ^latino" 
as the term of chokx*, despite the fact that the Census Bureau 
uses the term "Hij^iic" for data cx)llection, Despite the Cen 
sus Bureau's classificat icm of Native Americans as Native Amer 
leans, this mOT(^aph uses the former as the identification 
to be usvd, except wtien referring to pc^Iation tables. Ref 
erencc*s to physical and learning dis^ilities or imfxtirments 
can Ix^ controwrsial. As those w4k) are "differently abled" 
achicw a greater degree of vLsibiljty and power within societ>', 
efforts will no doufcK aMitinue to find ^ label" that fcnHs suit- 
able (Dufly 1989). Hiis monc^aph refers to those who are 
differc*ntly abled as the disabled because of the literature in 
this area. The i.^sue of labels is important aiKl significant and 
thas controversial. 

AniMhcr nimicrKlature issue is reflctted in the cxta^me sen 
sitivity thai certain words fiave to various readers. Racism 
or institutional racism is incrcusingly being ' named" on 
l ampuses as ojie funciamental caase of the pnrfilenis facing 
campast\s todiy C^hhers resist using such terms Ixxaiise of 
tl)e detcnsiveness tht^ cause. Nevvrthclcss, comfiion use of 
the phrase * qualiricil wDmen or minorities/' for example, 
reveals ni:my troubling assumf^ions. We do tun usually say 
cjuaiifieJ wliites " One cann<K ignite the role of racism, sex 
isni, and honiof^lK^^ia as th^y affect injaitutional pnidice and 
students* exfx^riences. 'f1ie emphasis in this nionograpli is 
on illuminating some of the emerging i.^sues that campuses 
need to address. 

llie literature on tfie U}\V\c of diversirv' is\en' untnen, Ix^li 



in its qualit>' and in the topics under discussic^. The vast 
ma^irity of the early litemtiire on divmity, fcx example, 
focused cm African American ^udents (Myrdal 1962; Pettigrcw 
1%5; While and SedLn^ek 1^). Veiy liitie has been writien 
to ckte im CambcxJian, Vimamese, cx" Kix-c^ audents, 
akhcx^ ^me tmixxtant studies on different Asian gnxips 
src incluikd in the literature on couaseling and human scr 
vices (Sue 1979, 1981). Surprisingly little n^sc^urh m Chicanos 
has been undmaken until recently (WehstCT 1984). Wm is 
writtai on the disabled tcntk to fixrus on pa^am develc^ 
ment, with miKrh less available cm the j^udents them:^lves, 
their saUs&ction and retention, or other issue> OiWiX)w 1987). 

A final caveat: Such a a>mplex topic as diversity inevitably 
raises questions and prc^lems that few scKieties- let ak>ne 
instkutitms— have s^iIvlxI to all groups' satisfaction. TTie pro 
cess of evaluating sikxvss in pankular creati^s its own chal 
lenges- To a disenftunchised pCRon, some pn)ga*ss is niK \^*ry 
cxjmforting, while to an admin i<«nitcH^ trying to cxeatc change, 
some pn>gress might bt* all that can be expected. This mono 
graph attempts to look at the qucj^ion of sirxcss with IxMli 
these perspettives in mind. 

Fawning the Qucstlcm 

The last sectim addressed the im{>oftance of nomenclature 
for "how the probk*m is named invoKx^s alternative scenarios, 
each with its own has, valuer, judgments, and emotioas' 
(Edelman 1977, p. 29 J. Hiis concefM is not simply aii ab^^nid 
(Kie: It is a centml {Wt of the thesis of this monc^aph and 
ime of the nitwi difficult c hallenges facing dei ision makers. 
For example, when retention is named as the .^udent dro|X)ut 
fate, we imply a pnrfilem witJi the student yaramillo 1988). 
WhtTj we define retention as an institution's gmduation nae. 
we fdciis (HI tlic institution. Furtiiermore, "as long :ls wc con 
done the use of metaphors Ithatj conjitre up a scenario of 
individual initiative and res{X)nsihili!y for iiJiRational faihia\ 
change will not (Kvur" (Janimillo 19H8, p. 27). 'fliis issue is 
mo*^ imfX)rtant, Ixvausc tlie definition of a protilem rari 
dramatically afTcxi the solutions sought, which has particular 
impliratrons for the education of minorities, where tix) often 
fiiilua- has lytx-n fcK Usetl on the student md the student s 
hacl^round. But the issue am Ix- fcnind in the appr<xkh of 
in*aituti<Kis to virtually all groujis on the miu^in. It is also 
refk\li*d in the de\'eh^:)meni of new curricular appnwi hes 
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wtiere early effiHts fcxiised (ki the absence of w<)men (x 
minc^tles fh>m the curriculum. As curricula luvc been tnms- 
fonncd, entire new fields and quej^k^ have emei^^ that 
point out the deficits In the amim rathCT than the (feficils in 
women and mincMitiai (Mcintosh 1^). 

l>espitc thettfetical mocfek in hi^er education stressing 
that the outcomes of education are the result of cx^nplex 
interacticKis between the stutient and the inj^ituticm, mi^ 
of the literature, pa)gmms, and research l^w f<x:used on the 
student and the characteristics erf the ^udent that lead to sue 
cess. Framing the questicxis in this way deenif^iasi/^ cxgan 
i/^tlonal issues and oi^izationai change (Willie and Fx!- 
miMids 1978). Carefully framing the question is an esscHitial 
element in nieeting the challenge of diversity. 
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THE STATUS OF DIVratSTEY 




It Is easier to talk aboiA a desire to uraie a repc« caixi for 
h^hc^ ediK:ation — to evaluate its succe^— than to actually 
do it While seme dative data are available, sutxxas also 
ctepends upcm the choice of relevant criteria. This choice and 
the inteiprrtaiicKi of the data vaiy depending upcxi the view 
CHie tHings to the ^udy. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine 
discussing hlgho- educati(»i withcnit reflecting the mu!ti 
dimemictfiality of the syAem. Gr^t variation is present within 
the system cm mo^ any ciitericm. In evaluating the re^inse 
to divefsity, however, the three m<^ cxxnmon measures 
involve patteras of ennrflment, i«entit»i through cxmpletion 
of d^ree prt^rams, and the in^ituticHial climate, Tlie follow 
ing sections evaluate hi^er ediK:atior; as a system in these 
terma 

EnroUmciit 

How successful has higher education been in achieving a sys 
tern of cpcn ^ress to diverse populations? The answer to this 
question depends in pan on the i^Tecific criteria of sua. ess 
cme wi^es to employ. Once again, framing the que^^ion 
becomes critic^. One can ct)mpare facton* to the di^aant past, 
to the rec^t past, to pi^uiation demc)graphic^ and to an 
ideal of what "ought to be." A numbei of ^dies outline areas 
of progress, areas trf decline, and areas <%^^tk>n (e.g., 
Cconmission on Minority Participation 1988; Green 1989; Pet- 
tigrew 1985; Wilson 1987a). in many cases, the same statistic 
may reflect both progress and dtxline. How should tiiese 
tidies, for example, be evaluated? fn i940, 5 percmt of ui^ites 
and 1 percent of Macks a>Ui^ graduaies fn J 985, the 
figures mre 2() percent and // perve^n, re^xtii^^fiCvnxcr 
for Education Statistics 1%7). Tlie gap between the two 
groups was greater in 1985, bu^ the ratio of progress was faster 
for African Americaas than whites - impR;vemeni according 
to one critcTion, greater distance acxxmiing iu the other. As 
Gunnar MynJal suggested in 1%2, the significance to Amer 
icaas is often mt some degree of change achie\x\l but icx)k 
ing at the change in light of the general value of the American 
creed, the ideal. Nevertlieless, the uneven distribution of 
diversity and the bck of progress, paniculariy with rei^xxi 
to some populations, is part of the concern exprcsscxl tixby. 

Much of the c^arly literature and rescm h in higher educir 
tton Ix^gan from the assumjitiCMi that the tyj^ical colk-gc stu 
dent was white, was 18 to 24 yeiirs of age, lived in a residence 
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TABLE 1 



Higher Education EnroUinents by Age, Gender, 
and Attendamre St^u^ 1975 aiid 1^5 
(000) 





1975 




1^5 








No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Chaiige 


Total 


11.185 




12,247 




+9 


14- 24 yesm 


7,061 


63 


7.151 


58 


+1 


Over 25 years 


4,124 


37 


5,099 


42 


+24 


Men 


6,149 


55 


5,818 


48 


-5 


W<>fn<?n 


5.036 


45 


6.429 


52 


+28 


Full time 


6.841 


61 


7,075 


58 


+3 


Part lime 


4,344 


39 


5,172 


42 


+19 



Stmne: Onter Utt EduraUim ^^i^akts I'W, p. 123. 



TABLE 2 

Higher Education Enrollments by Racial/Ethnic 
Group, 1976 and 19S4 
(000) 

1976 1984 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Total 


10,9H6 




!2.i63 




+ 11 


Hispanic 


384 


3,5 


529 


4.3 


+.38 


Whitf 


9,076 


82 6 


9,767 


803 


+8 




1.033 


9.4 


1.070 


8,H 


+4 


Asiaii'ftiLifK Islanti 


198 


1.K 


382 


31 


+93 


Nativf Anierii-aii 


76 


0.7 


H3 


0.7 


♦9 


Inlcniatiofial 


219 


2.0 


332 


2.7 


+52 



hall, aitendeti i ollt'ge full time, and was riKjfe often niale than 
ft male. While a tendcmy remains to address quej^ions as if 
these descTipCors were still true, one would have a difficult 
time ju.^ifying such a descrifMion tixiay. Tables 1 ;uid 2 pro 
vide data on the enrollment characteristics of t<xlay's students, 
tx^h gradiiate and underi^radiKtte. 

In fall 198^, 42 percent of all students were owr 25. 52 {x?r 
cent were women, aiK{ 42 percent attended p^irt time ( ^able 
I ) Women over 25 were 24 {K*ax*ni of all indents enrolled 
in 1986 (Oliarr 1989). In addition, in 1984 a|>proximately 
17 {x*avnt wwe menUxTS of m cnhnic mincwity and another 
3 {X^rcent were intematiotial students (table 2). 
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The kuges ethnic mincMity is African AmCTican, v^ich in 
1984 ^rounied (o€ 8.8 peiraii <rf the total ^irollment in 
hi^CT ediKaticHi (table 2). In ih^ ^me year, African 
Americans up 10.9 percent of tiie genml pc^toicKi 
18 years and older (Cerrter fw Educ2tti<xi Satires 1986). L^i 
nos w&e 4.3 pCTcent erf the ^irdlments In hi^ier eduottion, 
GMOpared to 6.3 pejtent in the genend pc^lkicfi over 18. 
A^ins were 3^ 1 percent com]:£ued to ^^MtMdmsuely 2 pearent 
erf the general pc^lation in 1^, and Native AniCTicaas 
^xounted for less than 1 p>CTcent of the total enrollment and 
of the pc^latitMi in general (Carnegie Foundatioii 1987; 
Chew and Ogi 1987; Hsia IS^). 

While few data are available on the numba* of disabled j^u 
cfents in higher ediicati<Mi, current cfata su^^st that frx^n 3 
to 6 percmt erf entering freshman ciaim a physical disability 
erf se>me sext (Astin, Green, and Kcoti 1^; Fichten 1986), 
It is moK difficult to determine r^es for learning disabilities 
given the pnrf)lems irf definition and the lack of s>^ematic 
research im this ti^ic in mt>st national ^udies (Claxton and 
Murrdl 1987; Kiahner and Simon l%4; Ix^z and Cl>^de 
Synder 1983; Peny 1981). 

Taken as an aggregate, tliese figures repaint a cxmsid 
eiable change &x)m 20 years ago. Hie number erf Afrkan 
American jaueknts has more than double^ and the nrprcsen 
tation of women, adult l^men;, and pan time students has 
increased a>nsidc^ably (Bean and Metxner 1985; Blake 19H7; 
Lee, Rcxermund, and Bcrtselnwi 1985; Sedlacx»k and Webber 
1978). Tcxlay\s overall cwollmenr figures in higher education 
do more adec|uately represent the patterns in the genera) pop 
ulation than they onc e did. Most of the changes, however, 
<x:curred during the late sixties and early seventies and reflect 
majcM- effcHts at the national, state, and kx^al levels. Ihe growth 
of the a>mmuniry eoHcge sy«eni, the move to a highly non 
residential and commuter student p<^ulation, extensive fed 
cial and .^te financial aid pro-ams, sjxxiai services, and pro 
grammatic and curricular changes resultcnJ in new fx^pulations 
of students. In partic ular, many authors rite financial aid as 
a key element in the change, particularly^ fcx niinc^ity pop 
ulations (Astin 1982; Bi*an aixl Mttzner 1985; Drown, loosen, 
and Hill 19H0; Oliver and Etcheverry 1987; Ostar 1985; 
Stampen and Fenske 19»i; SHKKO 1987). 

Cunvnt jind recent enrollment trends Jeirk)nstnuc that tfie 
thrast of those earlier changes Ivds shitted. Tlie impress in 
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some cases has dowed and in c^ers has been reversed While 
Asian and Lmino enroUmeits have increased Ixxh ^^lutdy 
and as a percent^ of die enrollment, African-AmCTican en 
a>llments declined between 1990 and 1984 dej¥>ite inoeases 
in the high schcK^ completion rates of each group (Blake 
1%7; Cam^e FcHindatkxi 1^), In^^d, while the 2d)solute 
and relative number df Latinos has increased, the inctease 
is simply a functicKi of the ^eater numbers giadustfing from 
high sc4k»I rather than a ftinctKxi of an inaeased p«t:ent5^ 
going cm to cx)lle|^. The prqx«icHi of African-American and 
Latino young adults who are currently going cxi to cx)lle^ 
has declined in the (Carnegie Foundation l%7; de los 
Santos 1986; Wilson 1987a, 1988). The geneml conclusion 
from this literature is that Laiinc^ and Native Americans are 
still very much underrepresented While the owrall numbers 
for Asian ^udents appear to be strong, the variation anxKig 
Asian gn)ups leaves some groups j^ill underrepresented 
(Asian American Student Association 1984; Hsia 1988; SHEEO 
1987). In this iastance, serious underlying issues bcvome 
masked by grouping into one mass jxpulations that are in 
truth quite different. 

It musi be recx)gni2ed that the pattern of increases and 
declines in pet?>cms of cx^lor varies ccsisidembly from ia^i- 
tut ion to in5^itutic«i. A 1987 5«udy, for example, shows that 
while 20 percent of cimipuses reponed incTeases in African- 
American enrollments, 13 percent rqx^ited declines. Hie 
same is taie kx <^her ethnic j9X)Uf^, though nrnny trnw cam- 
pases reptxtcnJ increases in Asian j^udents (21 percent) than 
losses (7 peircnt) (El Khawas 1987; Lee 1985). 

>Xliile estimates of the disabkxi in the population vary, it 
a|>{x^ars that these students are *aill vcTy undenepresentedt 
although the absence of gocxl information and basic defini- 
tions makes establishing a base of conij>arison very difficult 
(Asch 1984; Jam)w 1987; Marion and lorau hini 1983; Perry 
1981). 

[Hstritmion of stud^ enrt^^ents 
iKcottHf^ io intentional t^f^ 

Hie 3t<XX) institutions of higlK^r ediK-ation in this ccnintry have 
fKH been uniformly successfril in achieving diversity as mea 
surcHj t^y student enrollments. Althougli hijaorically African 
American ia^itulions still enroll a di5^^r<^)rti(mate share of 
African Amt*rkan {indents in higher ediaation, the great 
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TABLE 3 



Total EnroOfflent by Race/EthnJcity crf^udent and 
Type of tfKdtmkm, ¥aa 1984 
(000) 





An 


Pidilk 




Pi >u ■t_Li 






(X of Total) 


(% of Total) 




Na 






4yeaf iytar 


Whde 


9.767 


43 


34 


21 2 


Blade 


1,070 


40 


39 


18 4 




529 


33 


53 


12 2 




382 


41 


42 


16 1 


Nittwe 


83 


36 


51 


10 4 














332 


51 


15 


3? 1 



dial 

Sottrce: Center for EdiKatkm J^tistks 19H7, p, 153. 

mi^ty of Afiican Americun f^udents now attend traditionally 
^ite in^itutims (Mien 1%7; UvingttcMi and Stewait 1987; 
McHTis 1979; Wright 1984 V Mas« Native American student.s arc 
enrdled in apptmimately 20 primarily Native American col 
leges, mo^ of whiih are community colleges (Fries 1 W). 

Table 3 illustrates the enit^Iment f^ttems for minority stu 
dents between public ami f^vaie institutioas and b^cen 
two- and four-year colleges ar^d universities. Among ail collq^c 
students, 77 percent attaid public iastttuiioas and about 35 
pcirent attend two-year public institi^icxis. Fcm* L^ino ^^u 
dente, the figures are 86 peax^nt in public irL^tutiws and 
53 percent in two year public in^itutioas, for Asians 83 per 
cent and 42 percent, and for Native Americarks 87 peaent and 
51 percent. The most striking pattern to note is the high per 
centa^ of Latino and Native Amerii^ students attending pub 
lie iwoyear iastitutions. Bet^ausc of the generally lower trans 
fer and wmplciion rates for two year cc>lic^*s, these figures 
have implicatioRS for retention and the completion of the tac 
calaureate degree (Arcim'ega 1985; Mingle 1987; Richardson 
and Bender 1987; Turner 1987). 

Tabk* 4 was prepared as the a^ult of evidefxe indicating 
It is important to look at the difFererk^ b^cn^n public and 
private iastitutions as ysvll as different levels of in^aitutions 
universities, four year cx)lleges, and two year alleges (Clowes, 
Hinkle, and Smart 1986; Lee 1985; Mtrris 1979). This anal>Tsis 
separates the c^a)llment figua\s by level and by type of insii 
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TABLE 4 

EnroUraent by Institutional Type and Race/Ethnldty, 





















AU 




Biadc 






Amaiaa 






14% 


2% 


13% 


li% 


24% 


15% 


4^ 


4 vtar 


59% 




44% 


m> 


32% 


m 


42% 


2 yc^ 




30% 


43% 


54% 


43% 


55% 


16% 


Uflher^ 


















m 


m 


9% 


n 


17% 


13% 


28% 






(>% 


4% 






2% 


14% 


















Publr 


2% 


m 


30'*. 


24% 


24% 


in 


22% 


?rmc 


m 




14% 


m 


9% 


7% 


M 
























m 




43% 


51% 


m 




2% 


2% 


4% 


1% 


n 


4% 


1% 



Totals may noc Ix- HX) as j result of nnimling, 
Sounc. C'.cmef krr EdKhrJ&km Statistk*s 1987, p. \S^ 



tution for sti!vV.'nTs asin^ fall 1984 enrollment figures. The data 
sugge?* ihrt four year lascituCkHis, fwticularfy four year pubOc 
insiituiions, have the most ewn dif^bution of students across 
racial line>. While a>mmunity colleges have a disproporticHi 
ate sfiare of minority enrollments, research universities have 
fewer minority members. 

An alternative way to l<K)k at these figures is to cx)mpare 
minority distribution by type of institution. T-^H^e 5 illustrates 
that public four year and public and private two yc^ in^^i 
tutiotis have the highe*^ percentage of mincwity enrollments, 
'rtie {XTL'entage of peoions of color ranges from 24 [K^rcx^nt 
in private two year colleges to 15 pen^ent in public univer 
sities. Once again, however, the {xittem varies among ethnn. 
groups. Latinos are mo>t represented in public two ycjr inj^j 
tutioas, AfriauvAmenc^ans in private two year and public four 
year iniUitutions. 

'Hie stai is of <>verall ennillment dem.^9a{>hic^ over tiie 
la*^ lu yc^ars suggests improvement in numlx^rs for Asian stu* 
dents :ts a group and kyt women but li\ss improvement, even 
I0.VS, for Utimxs and African Aniericanf^. It is also clcntr that stu- 
dents are clu^ertxl not only in various segments of the p<^ 
secondary system but also in v^irious le%els and fields within 
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TABLES 

fngrftnttoial Profile by Radal Etuvdlmeiit, Fall 



Unfvers^es 






4-Year 


2-Yeaf 




Pnblk 


Private 


Public 


Private 


PubUc 


Private 


Whites 


85% 


81% 


79% 


83% 


78% 


76% 




5 


6 


11 


8 


10 


16 


Hi^3anjcs 


2 


3 


4 


3 


7 


4 


Asian 


3 


4 


3 


2 


4 


1 


Native 














American 


b 


1) 


u 


!i 


} 


1 




4 


6 


2 


4 


1 


1 



■Tinals may mjt be 100 as a result of itninding. 



higher cilucatkMi. For example, the rq^eseniaticm of WMnen 
in the sciences and engineering has improved but is still veiy 
low. McMXwer, the undenx^presentatlon of African Americaas, 
Littlnos, and Native Americans in certain fields^ such as the 
sciences, and at tin? graduate and professicKial levels is aL^> 
apparent (Astln 1982; Blackwell 1988; Carnegie Foundation 
I9ff7; Dix 1987; Stem 1988; Trent 1984; Trent and Braddcx k 
1988), In general, the literature cites the issue of uneven dis 
tributkMi in fields for all niincMities and fcx women. Tliis 
undeniLT>resentation has significant implicaticjns for the future 
of higher education and for scxiety, 

EHTolbmmtprqfeiMoiis 

Several possible scenarios can emerge .Irom an analysis of the 
relationship berw^*en peculation demographics and patterns 
of c\)Jlege ennjilment. One can assume, for example, that as 
the peculation in society divei^ifies, so tcx) will the papa 
latlcms of colleges and univen>itics. Tliese projections are 
bascxi on :issumptions that the patterns of diven^ification will 
cx^tinue if only bcxiiuse the demogiaphics of sixiety art- 
changing ( Commission on Minority {Participation 1988; E^^rada 
1988; HcxJgkinson 1985; Wilson 1987a). Socieiy is gt*tting 
older, and more adults are expressing intm-?^ in hmhering 
their education. Moreover, the ethnic makeup of paxollegiate 
.^udents reflcxis the increasingly diverse minority fx^pulations 
present in sex iety. It is anticipated tliat by 2(XX), one third of 
ail sch<x>l age childa^n will be memtxrrs of ethnk* minorities 
and that by 2010, one third of the natitni will fx- African 
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American, L^ino, Asian, w Native American (OMnmLssicxi on 
Minority Participation 1^; Lee 1^5; Wilson 1987b). Latinos 
akme a«! the second larger and &^e^ grxwing minMity pc^ 
ulatitxi in the United States (White and Sedlac^k Mwe- 
owr, it is likely th^ the disabled college population will also 
aMitinue to grow as more diflFerently abled ^udents graduate 
from high school and effbrts are intensified to provi<k access 
ami ^ippcxt fw them (Asch 1^; California Community Col 
19^; Fichten 1^; Hameister 1984; Health Resource 
Center 1987; Mick 1985). 

For this view to hold, invitational matriculation and success 
nues kn the varicHis subf^oups in the pc^ulatioi wxiid have 
to be roughly equivalent. It also assume that iXKe airiving 
at the university, success mtes wnild be mughly equal. This 
scciiario is implicit in our assumj<i<xis alxxit a desirable 
ftiture. Certainly a review of todiy's enrollment patterns wt>uld 
supfxxl the view that this scenario has taken place in many 
institutions to some (U^^nee and in ^me places. Yet in some 
very important ways, it is nc^ cxxnifring. Eniollm«it patterns 
will not change simphy because the population has c+ianged 

A secxMid view winild predict th^ the demographic makeig) 
within higher education will ncX refleci the changing ciiaiacter 
of the pc^latiixi and that a si^ifkant ediKation gap will 
cxxur arm^g groups in society. This scenario could emerge 
for a variety of different reasons, Diflferenc^ in high school 
a:)mpletion rates, differences in perception abtxit the value 
of highc*r cducatitHi, differences in in^itutic^l performance 
a)uld all crratc this long term picture. It is also possible that 
differc^nt subgroups of the peculation will ni^ view higher 
education as capable of meeting their gt>als and will choose 
alternative routes fcx advancx*ment (Arbeitc*r 1987). The num 
her of adults today attending alternative kmv\s of pc^tsecxMi 
ciary c\lutation and the larger number of minorities pursuing 
work and the military as alternatives to continiuxl eduration 
give iTcdeme to this possibility (Cox uiidJdH: 1988; Wilson 



A third scenario would pn)ject dmmaiicaity uneven diMri 
hut ions of these various |X)piilations thrvHjghout postsecon- 
dary t^ducalion, with some being cnjucatc^ at more selective 
a)ileges and universities and ethers being clu^ered in two 
year inf^itutions. While it may be the case that different ia^^i 
tutions serve very different purpc^^ aiW. may thus serve cer 
lain peculations better tlian <xhei^, dl^bution acceding 
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to rK-ial, gender, or age breakdowns raises serious qu^tions 
far society. A policy analysis {>f the j^atus of African-AmericarLs 
in higher education cautions (along with many cxhcrs) that 
access canned simply be evalimted aoxiss all of higher edu- 
cmion (Morris 1979). "Higher edtKatim in the United ^es 
has evolved into a highly refined instituticmal stams hienux hy" 
(Astin, quoted in Morris 1979, p. 56). 

These three scenarios a j all pcxsibiliiies and to some 
(kff^ are reflected in today's stati^ics, TTius, to the dt^*e 
thaa each scenario is true today, the conclusicxi axiceming 
higgler education's sik.v«» in achieving diversity in ite enroll 
m&its is mixed (Chacwi, a>hejv and StTO\w I^; El Khawas 
1987; Hill 1^; Ricbirdson, Simmais, and de low Santos 
1987). Part of the ctMicem expressed in the literature relates 
to the coTLsequences that each scenario has for scK iety, 

In ^mte u>ay, our life t4s a nation dipends h(Hb on cuUi 
iHUing intelligence to keep our con^^kx wciai onier running 
and pret;enting the formation of a permanentfy alienated, 
undereducated, unempfoynxl 'urui^ class" {Ikuuer 1%^, 
p. 196). 

Kctemtoii 

RetenticHi is an imp^)rtant mc^urc of sucx c*ss, but it is cx)ni 
plicated by a variety^ of definiti(His and by the variiiy of wa>'s 
in whicii it is measured. Institutional rt^tenticMi, for example, 
is a very important measure of success for ia^tfitmions but, 
tern the standpoint of public policy, may be less critical than 
retention as measured by a)mpletic)n i>f a dc^gree. 71ie genenil 
a>nclasions about ancntion in the literature emerge from a 
number of different souavs. Some a\sean:hers liave looked 
at the n^ional ntte of dt^tx* mmpletitm comparcd to enroll 
ment to estimate rctentior rates (Commissioii on Minority 
Paiticif^tion 19»^). (Xheni have studied tlie retention ratc*s 
of j^xxific grouj^ at the institutional level; sciil others have 
used such national data hsises as the CocperatuH 'tistitutional 
Rt^Ktrcb l^yect or Hi^ Scbo(4 and Beyond to assess ret en 
ti(^ and degree completion (Hill 19H4; Hiltc^ 1%6; Morris 
1979; Tinto 19H7). In general, the literature agrees that the 
i>verall rL-tention of minorities, j:unicularly African Americans, 
Latinos, and Native AmcrirorLs Is lower than retention for 
white students ami i\m overall ancmtion is now about cqu:il 
fi>r men and w(;men (Nettles 1988b; SHEPX) 19K7). I1ie data 
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cMi men and women (Tverall and on men and women of a)lor 
suggest that the timing of dt^rec a>mp!etion and the nature 
of the reasi^is when tJie dejpve Is ruA a>mpleted differ (Tmto 
1987). Little data exL« cm retention as a fiinction of age, 
though some data indicate that older students and other non 
uuditional students are mtKt? apt to leave fc^ reasons external 
to the ia^itution, such as \cbs and family a)nsideraticMis, than 
would be true for traditional j^udents (Bean and Metzner 
1985). 

While most 5Sudies conclude that the rates of degree com 
pletion for African Americ^ans, Latinos, and Native Americans 
are below that of whites and that the number of degrees con- 
ferred to African Americans has declined sinc^ 1975, the fig- 
ures vaiy with the sample and measure being used (Blake 
1987; Cardoaa l^<6; CcMnmission cki Minority RarticijxitkMi 
1%W; Council of Graduate Sch(X)ls 19«6; Hill 1984; Hilton 
1986; Nettle*? 1988a; Sander?. 1987; SHEEO 1987; Sudarkasa 
1987; Webster 1984; Wilson 1987a, 1988). Ncn^ttheless, many 
autht^ jx)int witli alarm to the du^)ut rates for tliese groups 
(Blake 1^7; Commission on Minc«ity ftirticipation 1988; 
Sanders 1987; WilscKi 1987a). One study climates the rate 
of dc^ee completion for whites to be two and one half times 
tlx* rate of degree ccvnpkiion for Latinos (Coum il of Grad 
iiatc Si h(X>ls 1986), wliile anixhc^ rc7K){ts that the dn^xxit 
rale for Native Americans is between 75 and 93 peixx^nt 
(Giiyette and Heth 1983). In any rase, "a decline in educa 
lional attainment l>y any substantial jx:f>ulation group is cdiv^ 
for deep concx^nV (Commission i>n Minority Participation 
1988, p. 14). 

A^ifi, t)^x"S of iastitutitms r^u}^ cotisiden^ly. Some haw 
jx>inted to the success of historically African American a)l 
leges and some of the more seleclive institutions in retaining 
and graduating minority ?^udents (Allen 1W7; Blake 1987; 
Fleming 198^1; Gurin and Epps 1975; Han 1984; Monis 1979; 
Pasc-arella 198S; Tinto 1987). As .•^ated eariier, hi?«orit-ally 
Africui American colleger ccmtinue to aci'ouni for a greater 
pn)p(>rtion of undetgniduate and adranccxl degrees awaixlcxi 
to Atrk-an Americaas relative lo the smaller pro}x>rtion of 
African American students now attending historically African 
Amcrici;n colleges and universities (Hart 198^4; Morris 1979; 
Nettles 1988;i; Richardson, Simmons, and de Santtxs 1987; 
Wilsofi 1^>88) Some cautirm, iKiwever, that the pidure is 
mixtxl at African Americtn institutions (Neuk*s, Tlnx^ny, and 
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Gosman 1^): Their recent siiKlic^ have found that rates of 
IMX)gressiiMi are slower and r^es of -^.trition are actually higher 
ovemll at African American institi jons tlian at white iastitu 
dons. Significant here are the b^rkgrtxind diffcwnce?) of stu 
ctei^ in ^endancx* and whether the institution is public or 
priv^e (Hartnett 1970; Nettles I^Wb). African An: ^-^^jan insti 
tukxis ^Imit .<^udents who are less prepared by traditional 
:*andaixls and thas may be expected to haw a higher rate of 
attrititxi. The data suggc^ that thotc iastitutioas still graduate 
greaiCT proporti(His d" students than white ini^ituticms where 
the rstte o( attrition canmx Ix* fully explained by academic 
preparation. 

Some evidence* also sugge^s that private institutions in gen 
eral and Africa Amaican fwivate ia^aitutioas in {xirticular are 
more successfril with rc^gard to retentic^ (Davis and NcHtJes 
1987; Han 1984; Hill 1984; NcHtles, Thocny, and Gi>sman 
1^). Indeed, the fxx)p(Mtiw of degnx^s awarded to minor 
ities In private institutions is twice tliat of public ia^^itutions 
(Richardson, Simmcms. and de los Santos 1987). Tliese data 
are a>nfoundt\l by the heavy presem e of minority .^udents 
in public two yc-ar iastitutioas, where relatively few students 
move to four year institutions (Chacon, Cohen, and !^n)vcr 
19t^). Clearly, care must be exeaisc^J in making simple am 
elusions across ia^itutions and institutional types. The inter 
^ioas of race, gender, and institutional tyjx' and control arc 
si^iBamt and can affect genml conclusions alx)ut anient ioti 
(Pasc^'iia 1SW5). NevtTiheless, retenti<Hi is a cause for 
national cxmcem. 
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Hie Canons £fivlronmeiit-- 
A "tliUly Climate" 

Many campases today l(X)k very diflereni from 20 years ago, 
and a cursory glanc'c might suggest that higher cduratiun h^s 
made significant progress in terms of students' diwrsity f^u 
the ciiallcmge of diversity gCK's beyond the kinds of changes 
evidences! by inaeased pn^anis and servkes. Hie consistcfu 
theme of alienaikni experienced by students of nontraditional 
backgnxinds in their campus environments is symptomatic 
of a deep underlying pn>{>lem ifjat has not txvn adecjuacely 
addrcssetl. Ilie v^>ices of ihest^ students are those of {K*o}ile 
^^o ft*el like (Hitsiden*, "strangers in astmnge land ' (fleck 
ham 198H). llie curann iitemture sug^^s tlut ?H^)me campus 
enviriKiments aa* more "chilly" tfian welcoming, more alien 
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ating" than inwlving, more ho^ile than encouraging. 

Again, it is impixtant to recx)^ize that genmlizations 
acrof^s a ccnnplcx and diverse system are risky. Infimnatiixi 
atxHJt ^udents' experiences cmi their can^>U5es, while signif 
icant, does not reflect the uni\^ei:sal view of all stiKients, n^^ 
docs it reflect individual i^udents' view of their campuses 
One study of Afric^ American ^udents at {xedcmiinantly 
white instituticxis repeats, fcK example, that their experiences 
were **n^ very unpleasant or very pleasant" (Allen 1982), 

a later wmIc repeats that experiences of racial discTim- 
inaiion were frequent (Allen 19^), Those mire.; cx^clusicns 
are not uncommcMi and may be related to decrees (rf asso- 
ciaticMi and to sik4i ^tors as scxrial dl^ance (Carter and Sed- 
lat^k 1984; Griffith 1978; Ixx>and Rolison 19B6; Lunneboiig 
and LunndxKg RttterstHi and Sedlacx'k 1984; P^erscMi 
et al. 1978). 

Although it is important to keep this perspective in mind, 
the following aimmcmt .should nevertheless clause the higher 
eduction cxxnmunity to paast* and reflect: 

// a Rif) Van Winide uix) retirvd in 1966 cunu' hm:k today, 
resumed his rec^iing of rfj^^Chamicle of Hi^cT Eduction, 
attd im}ivsed tim)Uj^ . . . Charyje, be uwdd baife to wonder 
ti(H at the magnitude of dbar^ since 196$ but at the con- 
tinuity of proUems, . . . ne ^atistics for Macks are ofiy^bisig 
hut dmrtng. , . . Vet perhaps the most conspicuous dmnge 
a Rip UKHiki note is the tieteriorated climate for interracial 
unityK , . . 7&' presence of Nocks in bi^r education fails 
^(HfuBy sh(^ of u4>ere men and UK)men of good uHlbcfwd 
and trtLsU^ it mndd bt^ by 1^)87 (Fkmiholtk 1987, pp. 6 7). 

More s(;}x?ring, this statement should mx be nrad with only 
Atrican Anierican .*audenLs in mind, Ixx^aasc it cx)uld apply 
lo vimmliy all nontmditional piq^ulations in one way ix* 
ancKhcr The literature revi^nved thanigh the following scv 
tions cites a myriad of harriers Eicing the divt^rsity of students 
on their campuses, barriers that cun be psychoscxial, aca 
demic, fmafKial, and physical All t<x> freqiKMitly, it mentions 
ali .ation (Asanien and fieny 19S7; Skirmer and RicfiardscMi 
1988; Vasciuez 1982). 

Women 

llic phrase "a chilly climate" wxls coined to reflcxt the exjx" 
rience of won en on today s campuses for a report that says 



WMTOT, even though they axvaiiute a majcwiiy irf students, 
have noi t^tmie fUlIy imegrated cki today s campases 
(SamilCT and Hall 1982). As other studies have suggested, the 
issues invdved in wmioi's achieving full Integiatkxi amcem 
not c»ily numbers but also tre^mait by faculty, ^itudes on 
can^us about gender, curricula that ^ill ignoi^ the ccwitri 
txAions (rf wmien, sexial harassment, the ateence of role 
iiKxlels, limited c^^^^unitjes fix leadmhip, and, even mow 
fundamentally, :^5pjx^*hes to learning that have mx tradition 
ally beai reflected in the very value syaem of hi^er edu 
cation (Belaik>^ et al. 1^; F\;arson, Shaviik, and Touchton 
1989; Sandler 1987; Walton 19«6). Such reseanrh suggests that 
varieties erf ^)proaches to learning arnl inclinations toward 
coq^ative learning i^es, fw example, are nc« easily ^om 
modated cm many c:ampust^ (Claxtwi and Murrell 1^7; Rc«^si 
1987; SaiKller 1987). The Carnegie CcMnmissicm's recent study 
<m the undeigraduate experience (Boyer 19^) rqx«s tliat 
even today women are less likely to f^icijxite in class, and 
other studies sufpoit the a>nclasion (KrufMiick W5). 

If women, who coastitute a majority of Sudents and mirror 
their male cx)unterputs in scKial, eaMiomic, and academic 
baclgpxxmd, encountc^r a chilly climate on campus, how might 
persoas of difitfrent ohnic and r^ial b^l^rounds or older 
stuikn^ or the disabled perceive the t^ampas? In general, che 
dieme that emerges from research, interviews, and general 
ccHTimentary is that many campuses arc alienating for their 
students (BecWiam 1988; Brown 1982; Burrell 19«); Elam 
1982; Freedman 1981; Nklmyre 1981; Mallinckrodt and Sc\i 
lacek 1987; Martin 1985; OlivcT et al. 1985; Parker, Scott, and 
Chambers K;«5; Fonterotto, Griegcr, and Meaphy 1985; RiLstn- 
1981; Suen 1983; Zuher 1981). 



Mimfrity students 

Because of intreasingly focused cckiccth a}x)ut minorit>^ 
enrollments and retention, a rc^asonabiy large 1 xKly of liter 
ature di,4cusses the campus environment expt*rientxHl by 
mim^ty students. Because of their numtx^rs in the fX>puIaticHi 
and their kmger history in higher education, the exfx^rietHc 
of Africa American students provides the core of this I'ter 
ature (Allen 1982, 1986; Elam 19K2; Ux) and Rolison 1986; 
MtWTis 1979; Nc^ttles 1%6: PatterscMi and Scxilacek 1984; Feter 
son et al. 1978; Pontenmo, (irieger, and Heaphy 1^5). Ihc 
anuHint of literature is gnwing on Latinos, {xmiculariy Chi 
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canos, however, and litenuurc the experiemv of Asian and 
N^ive American 5^iKlents is emci^ging (Chacon, Cohen, and 
f^rover 1^; Hsia 1^; MadnmvPetersc^ and Rcxlrigura 
1978; Olivas 1986; Oliver et al 1985; Patterson, Sedlacek, and 
Peny 1984; Rasor 1981; Sanders 1987; fue 1981; Suen 1983; 
Wd>ster 1984; While and Sedlacek 1987). A ftnthcXMning pub 
licaticMi will address the chilly climate for wcxnen of ct^lor. 

While a la^^ a)mponent of thLs liteiaturc fcxiLses on the 
needs of minc^ty jitudents that result &x)ni lack of adc*quate 
pa*parati<%i in jq^ific areas, financial prcssurGi, or lack of 
supped and advising, arKXher phenomenon, net often 
adiressed as directly, emei^gei finom the litenaiure< J^udy after 
study rqx^s the experiences of minority students from all 
liackgRHmds who encounter racism and overt or subtle forms 
of distTimination by other stiKicnts or fiKulty. Many of these 
students experience culture shwk by iKing in an enviixximCTt 
wliere dominant valuer, expectati<Mis, or experiences may 
be very difFcnvnt ftx)m their own and may be implicitly or 
explicitly devalued (Allen If^, 1%6; Alien, Gurin, and Peter- 
son 1988; Asamc^ and Beiry 1987; B^kham 1988; Chew and 
Ogi 1987; Fiskc 1988; Gar/a and Nelson 1973;Jaimes 1980; 
Oliver et al. 1<»5; l^irkcr, Sec^t, and Cli;imbers 1985; Sanders 
1987; Sedlacek 1987; Sedlacx'k and Bixx>ks 1976; Wright 1QH7; 
Zuber 1981 ). While jxxx" academic papanttion and scxio 
camomic statas nxxy be a barrier to matriculation, evidence 
is growing that the ptx>r quality (^f minority studcTits' life on 
campus and their st*nse of isolation, alienation, and lack of 
support are more serious Jaciors in attrition (Allen l^*8b; 
Amistrong West and de la Teja 1988; Bennett and Bean 1983; 
Crc^son 1988; Jones, Harris, and Hand 1975). One imfXMtant 
faaor a^^scx iated with sua t^s for African American students 
is the degree of academic integration in campus life through 
file fat uity and cuo'iculum; t>n many campuses, integnUion 
is not sufficient in either academic or residential life (Nettles, 
'Ili(K.*ny, and (kxsman i9f^>). How is one to be integrated in 
this kind of cnvinmrnent? 

Ask a f^ick student about tfx* racial dimatv cm campus arid 
or *Jh* will likefy Ui'scriiK* it as a mictXK imn of societyK 
Tlxy Imir (mtkiudisfjly ifisi'mititv statemimts at^^ 
i^jsiTtv fkdinful iOfn-essiofis of t/tvr<^t / arid downri}^ 
Ikitn^l Kipi'atedfy, houKt tr, black i*x{Knences in nux^fy 
uhitv C(/lic}^*s are chnmicles of htnv Ok* ifistitutiom hmv 
almost sy^sUmiaticaUy tmiLsiHi self esteem and dole^i out mere 
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t^ttances of support senHces (Beckham 19»J, p. 76), 
The issues surrounding the campus enviriMiment j^) deq>er 
tteui individual acts of overt racism to mixe suiMle quej^ions 
oxKeming values and c^oms. Native American students 
for wh<^ sdt speech and indirect eye a>ntact are ajpix^riate 
behavl«s, suffer the amsequenc^ when cx>nftx)nted with 
an environment in which arg^ent, asseriiven^ss, and dirtxt 
ne^ may not imly be expected tnK also viewed as indic^ators 
of intellect and »:ademic tcmimitment (Sanders 1^7). A com 
parison of pencepticxLs of a university envircximent between 
Mexican American and Anglo^American students found sig 
nificam differences between their perceFrticms and cxMnfm 
with such things as politeness, assertiveneas and risk taking 
(Garza and Nelson 1973)- A number of awiies on tlie learning 
^es (rf African American, Native American, and Latino youth 
si^gest more variery than is usually dealt with in traditional 
fcams of pedagogy (ClaxtcMi and Murrell 1^). These patterns 
erf diflference reflect aikiiticml impediments to learning. 

Reseaa*h still su^^s that white students have moo? neg 
ative attitudes toward African Amnicaas, i^icularly in inti 
m^e oc personal interactions, wiiile African Americaas are 
HKxe likely to a|Y>ret iate and value their interracial experien 
cxs (Carter, White, and Sedbcek 1985; Carver, Glass, and Kat/ 
1978; Korolewic/ and KofX)lewicv. 1985; Le Flore 1982; liv 
ingston and Stewart 1987; Martincv. and Stxilacek 1983; Mina 
toya and Sedlatvk 1984: Switkin and Gynther 1974). Ironically, 
cfcspite annmon timipus discussions about minority ^udcTits 
who isolate themselves on campus, availabk? reseaa h suggests 
that the amount of interracial contact among whites iS much 
lower than it is for minorities {i:)inka, Ma/^ella, and Pilant 
1^). Giwn the relatively small number of minorities on 
many campiisc*s, these results are surprising, suggesting 
that we nt*cxi to Ixr cauiious Axmi how v/e define the pr<rfi 
lem. In this case, the problem may ncH )x minority students 
who isolate themscivc^s but nonminoritit^ wtio avoid coi^iat t. 
The rising numfKT of rcporfs about racial incidents on cam 
puses across the couuiry^ dixument a pnrf>lem tlut apfx-irs 
to be incTeasing, one that reflects growing tension in dc*aling 
with divcn>iily ( Btx'hman I9H^; R(x)ks 1988; Weintx-rg 1982) 
A summary of the envirt)niticnt for rac ial and ethnic minorities 
on four year campiises i cmcludes tliat "while the c^x and 
def^ of racial and dlscrimiti;^ory attitudes and behavior are 
unknown, it is dear that many pretiominantly white four ye;ir 
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colleges and universities have somehow Eiiled to live up to 
their ideals as civil and tolerant scxial communities that 
le^pect diversity and pluralism'' (Cn^xi 1988, p, 381). 

Attendance at a txillege <x university f(x adult learners often 
requires the juggling of many roles. TTiese studoits often 
attend part time, hold off campas and have significant 
family commitments. At the mme time, they are oft«i \^ 
pensL^ent and have dear goals ftx their educaticxi. ScHne, such 
as wi:HTien reentering cx>Ilege, have been oi« of schod a long 
time, and ixhers fsKX significant financial pressures as they 
struggle to g^ an educ^icm. When die adult leamCT is also 
a wi>man of cx)l(X, the number crftarriers is multiplied (Pear- 
son, J^vlik, and Touchtcm 1989). These fect<K5 provide chal 
lenges for hcnh the student and the iastitution in tenro of 
class schedules, chilj care, financial aid (which is often geared 
to the full time stuctent), career advisem«it, and 2Kx:ess to the 
full range of services and programs. The stiKient who cannot 
spend time on campus beyixid the peritxi ^5ent in class can 
as easily learn about available services or how things are 
done CM", indeed, experience the cultures of the campus itself 
Many aiRhcxs point out that the char^teri^aics of the ^tilt 
Ic^amer also have implications for methixls irf teaching and 
learning. Students expect that their academic pn^gram will 
ntx only acknowledge the validity of their own experienc^i 
but will also cxx^nea those experience to their study. Ttie 
literature suggests that the difference between the adult 5^0 
dent and the tniditicxial student presents significant challenges 
for te^ hing. TTie litemture also dejcribcs the nccxls of adult 
students for emcKional support a-nd information (Bauer 1981; 
Ikxienkcx^ andjc^iaasen 19J»; Gvirage 1984; Creange 1980; 
Duhon \9S6\ Dumdl 19W; Hetheriniv^on and Hudson 1981; 
Mu 1985; Knowles 1978;SaskrtV 1981; Soldier 1982). 

Disabled sttuienis 

Hie |:^ssage of Sectk>n 504 of llic Rcliat^ilitation Ait of 1973 
ncH only has facilitated and uncounted the enrollment of stu- 
detits with physk^l atid learning disabilities but also validatcxl 
iiiC legitimacy of coficems alxHit aa ess for those with 
disabilities. 

Hie needs of these students, particularly those with physic^al 
disabilities, raise fundamental qucj^ioas alx)ut access and 
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acxressibiliQr on campases. Tlutx^ architectural iiKxlifica 
ikMTS, the re^iucturing cS teeing pmcedures and cunicular 
requirements, and the availability of interpreters, tape 
reccMtteis, computer sy^ems, and ^^ij^XHt services fix the 
learning disabled, mwe campus prpgiams^ve been made 
available. In many cases, these modifkatic^ haw made leam 
ix^ more beneficial and fruitful fcx studaits, &cnjlty, and ?toff 
wtK^e own learning ot physical needs do not classify them 
as disi>led but who nevertheless have ^xrial needs. 

The need to rediKre barriers fo€ these students appears rel 
lively siraightfcHward, ahho^gh bom an in^iti^ional point 
of view, it requires cxMnmitment and expense. The literatures 
suggests, however, that the need kyr frfiysical cm: curricular 
enhaiKrements is noi the mos^ &xmid^le barrier those with 
disabilities fere. Studies report the scxial isolatictfi of disabled 
^udems ttet results from the discomfiMt e}q:>erienced by the 
nondisabled in their interacticxi with them. Prafess<x f^rymour 
Afartin Lipset, a well known sociologist, author frf more than 
40 books, and himself dyslexic, described the isolation for 
such students as "punishing*' (Stanford C^fver 1989, p. 6). 
Social isolittJon is pertinent, not only because of the d'>vioas 
emc^icml cxxisequenoes fw the individual but alst) because 
it creates a k>ss of access u> critical, albeit informal, infomia 
tton on how to succeed. In dealing with the issue of scxriai 
Isolation, the emphasis seems to be on educating the disabled 
perscMi rather than educating the ia«^itution or the maK>i*ity 
culture to include those ^dents who are different. Indeed, 
one line of research ftx-uses m techniques that disabled f^u 
dents can use to increase the wmfoct level of nondisablol 
students. Yet surveys suggest a preponderance of negative 
anitudes ^xxl by the disabled, evidence of avoidance tx!hav 
iw, and disa)mfon, suggesting that the disabled raise issues 
of vulnemhility to others (Asch I W4; Bclgrave 1984; IX*me 
trulias Sattler, and Graham 1%2; Fcnderson 1984; Pattenion, 
Sedlacek, and Scales !9H4; Richards()n 1976; StiKvell. StiHvc H, 
and Penil 1983; Yuker, Bk)ck, and Young 1<X>6). 

Summary 

The kinds of experiences reflc\lc\i in the litcniUire siiggcM 
the diverse pc>pulati<jns of students we have been dealing with: 

• have a wide variety of needs for sjxvific programs and 
services; 

• liave powtrrful anil aliefiating cxperitnices with racism, 
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discriminaiiwi, and stcrec^ypic responses; 

• have experienced campus attitudes and behaviors that 
isc^late them; 

• have experienced campases that socially, physically, irr 
pn^^nunmatically (e.g., thrixigh the curriculum) a)m 
municate to them that they do nm belong cht are m< 
welcome; 

• have experienced a campus culture and value sy^em that 
may not be a)asi;^ent with their own Ixurkground; 

• feel the pressure to be exemplary, a phemwienon thai 
is particularly .^rong for members of visible minorities 
whose numben* are small in the institution. 

These c^xjXTienc^ include needs and harriers that are quite 
j^Kvitk in fcK-us and scc^, such as ramps and nitwial pro 
grams. (Xhers result simply from l^ing different or being a 
member of a visible mirKMity. These experiences tan stem 
from behaviors and incidents that reflect insensitivity to issues 
of difference, but they c^an also result from the experience 
of feeling that one do<?s ncx belong. Such feelings can be 
based on visual and physical cues in the environment, by sim- 
ple t^servation of who is in chaige, or by how one is treated 

The signifKuncc of the quality of the oivironment is very 
inifx^rtant It may hoih directly and indirtxtly attiect perfix 
mance and persi5«ence. Experienc^es of alicTiati(^n, lack of 
comfort, and isolation not only deprive students of acress to 
infcnmation, suf^^ft, and prt)grams but can also fM-cxhxe 
sta^s and a j^eral hick of commitment that the rigoni of an 
etlui^ation necessarily require (Alien 198}^; Etzioni 1968; Mity 
nard 1980; Nettled 1988a; Olivas 1986; Rixhin and de la Torres 
1987; Scx^man 1959; IJncapher ch aL 1983; Zambrana 1987), 
"Vfrhile isolation can Ik- detrimental, cross cultural cx>ntacts 
can be es{x,*cially damaging if members of the ma^rity bring 
with them significant measures of prejudice, intolerance, igr%o 
nincc, or disdain'' (SI lEf^O 1W7, p, 55). If these isiiucs arc 
combincxi with deficits in academic preparaUon, the a)ase- 
qucnccs of scxioeconomic status, financial pressiiJVs, role 
conflicts, and family fiKtors, it is nm suqmsing that we see 
the negative figures related to retention and enmllmefit of 
groups different from the general jX)pulation, These issue> 
can Ix* imj^ortant ft>r any memlx-r of the ct>mmunit>' who feels 
difftTent but {xirticularly for new f^udents who at the same 
time are ex|XTiencing the transition to a new envircmnieirt 



(Hall 1984, 1986; Madden et al. 1987; SHEEO 1 W; WiUiams 
andSte^nar 1978). 

Deprivaticxi has consequences for the re^ of the <x>mmu 
nity as well. The ncKitradiiional student s lack of 2Kxess to 
Infcmi^on and exchange results in bick of exciiange kyr tra 
ditional students as well It h.is kxig been arigued that pm 
oftiK reascxi students are rt^ quired to Icam oher languages 
and about other cultures is t'lat it broadens the i^udait s 
underhand ing of scxicty an*.! how he or she Is sh4>ed by and 
in turn shapes the cukure if i which we liw. The sanic rea 
uming ^lies to all a^q>ecfs of diversity in an educational 
ccmimunitj' (Bowser and Hunt 19HI; Kat/ and Ivey 1977; 
Willie 1981). 
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IBB ROI£ OF STUDEVT CHARACimm 



In ^ten^ng lo uixk^r^and why sonie indents succeed and 
cxhm do lux, resrarch has fociis(?d on the role of t^^kgnound 
diar^tcfistics Considerable ciution mu^ be exercised in 
interjM«ing the results vrf this jjpnMch. We are much clearer 
today thstf flndlng simple causal r&*laticmships is not {x^ibie. 
Mc»eover, by focusing attend xi «i a narrow ran^ of vuri 
tsbles, we have restricted the in\'^ig^ion of c^her faacxs 
asscxiated with siki^s (Netiles IStfBb,). 

The classic literature ui p«"sistence and tx>llc'ge perftir 
mance has generally cx^icluded thit b^ kground chaiacta 
isfcs are some of llie most reliable fKedlaors c4 success. High 
school gracfe poini average, socioectxiomtc ^us, Schola^Jc 
^3titiKle Test (SAT) scores, and parental educaii<xi have con 
tinually emerged to predict persistence or colhige Grade Point 
Average (GPA) (As:in 1979; Cc^ arxl Hannah 1975; Ranf^i^es 
and Qeedon 1978 ). While most of that early li':a:ature did 
na diffCTenti;^e ariong campas gnHip«, except jxaiis^ 
between men and women, the assumfHiiMi remained that 
background charaderl'itics were the most salitmt fectcxy. to 
iook at to i^-edict a indent's success in cx)llege. Given ihiH 
wh^ is expected of a stiKlent in college is no( uiiltke wtiat 
is expected in high scIkk I, it is n« unreascxKible to pay sen 
cxis attention to tfiese ^iors. In a>ming to this conciusicxt, 
however, it is important to remember firrt thitt many of the 
early ^udies did nrnt differentiate between vcJuntary and insti 
tutionai dismissal. For some grtnif^, academic background 
can play a rmxe .^itgnificant rt^e in explaining academic failure. 
Sea^d, while vtiriables like high schtx^ GPA were often the 
largest predicion of persistence, they often acxxAinied for only 
10 to 12 pea^t of the variantx* in explaining persLsiencx*. 
In rfher woais academic background in mmy ca^^es was ncH 
as pcxent an explanaticKi of attritk)n as assumcxl (Tmto 1987). 
Moreover, the tendency v/as to desc ribc such variables as SAT 
*xcHes and high sch(x>l GPA as measures of academic ability 
rather than ai^Klemk^ prqran^tion or backpnnind, sugge*»ting 
that the problem is innate as o|>p(3^>ed to a function of 
experience. 

While nvent research rAill fcxiisi-s on traditK)nal students 
and traditional measures of at^dcniic prtpanition, u growing 
Ixxly of rc^search l<x)ks af cxher faci(M?> ass(Klated with the 
success of a variety of nontraditional fK^)ukti\)ns, Much of 
this reseaa'h is finding t^iat only tk) fodors related to aca 
demic preparation continue to bv imj^x mni but that (^her 
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Actors are also important (Arciniega 1985; A^in 19«2; l^an 
and Met7jier 1^5; Bennett and Okinaka 19«4; Buircll 1980; 
Fields 1988; Lynch 1985; Nettles 1988b). Leaiing a 
very significant Ixx^ summarizes the mo^ cunnenr !^L^rature 
<Ki p«?»kaence, including a careful look at what can be said 
about reKenticMi a variety of diffenmt jx^uUtfions, and cites 
the impcwtance of difTerCTJtiating brtween those who leave 
voluntarily and thofK? who are dismissed for ;^^demic reascMis 
(Tinio 1^). It also points out the ixKnplex relatitmship 
between in^itutional characteristics and .^udents' background 
characteru^k-s as they relate to persi^ence. Using the National 
Ijongitudinal Study of the High SdKX>l Class of 1972 as a base, 
Unto |X)inLs exit that the differential in rates of persistence 
for African Americans can be traced more to educaticxial buck- 
ground than to class or race but that this ?totement is ncx true 
for Latino j^udents kyt whom pcrsu^encx^ is rxx related to aca 
demk: preparaticm but may be related m<x^ to their collcgi;.te 
ejqxTiencr, Tlie presence of greater numbers of Latino 
dentfj in twtvyear in^itutions, where retention is lower, likely 
phiy? a role in their attritiofi. 

In addition to traditicxial Ixkkground characteristics, the 
literature reflects the importance of six^h fiictors as the mm 
mitment to academk: (m- cxvupational g(xiis, the quality of the 
student's eff(xt, gixxl study habits, 2Utitudinal cliaracterii^ics, 
and cHher kinds of life experience as related to suax*ss ( Astln 
1975, 198S; DiCesaa% Sedlacx*k and Brcx)ks 1972; Fields 1988; 
Nora 1987; Pace 1984; Wright et al 1988). Important reseaixh 
has demonstrated the imfx^tancc of n<)rKX)gnitive variables 
in predicting sucxxrss (Sedlacxfk 1^2; Tracx^ and Sedlacx^k 
1984, 1W5), This rc^sc^aa h comfxiring Africa America and 
wliite students concludes that noncognitive factors like pos 
itive self cx>nfidenc e, understanding of racism, realij^ic self 
appraisal, and community involvement are more signific^ant 
th;in ac^ademic ability in predicting pcrsifUence. Another siuciy 
found dn>jXHit rates for whitens relatc^J to academic variabiles 
but for AlHc^aji Americans to a mcusurc of s<Kial estrangement 
(Suen 19H3), As mentioncxl e:iriicr, prefxiration cann<K explain 
the high dropout rates for liiiinc^ (Tinto 1987). A very ek^gant 
*^iKly of latinos in si:; community colleges found that cxwn 
ifiitmctit to the iiistitution and to cxlucational goals was an 
important indicator of retention (Nora 1987). And evidence 
suggt*sts that few many students, fxirticularly commuter stu 
dents, older students, and Chicimas, external factors like family 
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and woric demands play significant n^lcs in persistence and 
{^fonnanc^ (A^in and Burdaga 1^1; Bean and Metzner 
1^5; ChaccKi, Cohen, and anover 1986; Zanitnana 1987), 

ThixHJ^out this litemure, the rt)le <>f ^nder is dealt with 
unewnly. Nevertheless the a>mplex inteiactiixi between such 
chaiacteristic^ as race and gender canmx \x wcrI<K>ked, Chi 
canas experieiKe a diflferent kind c>f ^ress as a funciion of 
fiunily and wwk demands (Zaml^ana 1^/). Aii cmeriBfing 
theme in the literature cxmic^otis the declining presence of 
African-American males in higher education (Wilstxi 1^). 
Gender mu^ be re^rded as an impoitant chamcteristic to 
be studied and iimkr^ocxl along with race, culture, class, 
and disability (Bell Scx)tt 1984; Pearson, Shavlik, and Touch 
ton 1989). 

For all tlie years of research on the 6;ictoc:s ass(x:iated with 
persistence and perfcMimnce, no clear answer exi^ to the 
question about the role of hackgrcxmd characterl^ics, A dan 
get is present, however, that the role of traditional measurers 
of preparation continues to be overemphasized, thus over- 
diadowing the role of tlie in^iiuiictfi, the cx)Ht^iate cxpai 
encx?, and other noncx)gnitivc variable's. F(k those already pre 
sent in higher edixation, educ^ational deficits may not be 
nearly as important as the deficits that emet]ge fin^m lack of 
self cxmfidence and from being in environments that que*^ion 
erne's presence there (Nettlc^s 198ftt>), While traditional forms 
of academic prei^raiion cannot be ignored, these elements 
play mcxe {)f a fx>le for some students than for othet>i, kyr 
some frxms of withdrawal than for othen?, and in some insti 
tutional cx)niexts ilian in ethers. In terms of studcmts char 
acterii^ic^, other nona3gnitive factors need to be underst<K)d. 
considered, and emphasizcxl. Moreover, the iastitutional 
responsibility for these issues c^nn<:K he ignwed. 'Yhc insti 
tution, the situation, and the student all play roles in students* 

SIKXC^S. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INVOLVEMENT 



TbeOTtes crflnvotveinefit 

Many recent n2ttJ«ial repots jbov^ hi^ier education as well 
2» studies of CTHollment management have echoed a similar 
theme: the impcxtance erf ^'idents' involvement in their own 
learning process. Tmto (1987) and Astin ( 1975, 1989) among 
c^hefs have developed ma^ theorrtical pc^itic^is and 
^)awned significant research that ^ress the impcmnce of stu- 
dents' invi^ment in the academic enteqxise. Both point 
oitf thatt the rc^e of involvemCTit be tKxh direct and indi- 
rect dearly, ^iKloits are mctfe apt to leam and to siKxeed 
if they are involved in their ccxuses and involved with the cur 
rkulimL Bitf research also shows th^ t^ing invc^ved with 
one's peers, with faculty outside the clas^oom, and with the 
in^itulon can also fadlit^tte success (Astin 1985; Fox 1985; 
Nettles and Jcrfia^xi 1987; Rascarella 1^; Rooney 1SW5). 
CtMinections of thLs sort na only cTeate a cOTdftirt level with 
the envirc:Himent and offer ac^ademic and emotioul supfxm; 
they also provide acress to infi^maticHi that fcKilitates adap 
taxkm to academic life beyond wh^ is presented in hand- 
bodes and catalc^ Access to infcxmation has l^n cit^ as 
critically important to a number erf nontraditicmal groups, par 
tlcularly those who are part time and thcise who commure. 
Such students are e^q^^ially vulnerable to the cxwiplicatiwis 
that come from "not knowing" (Creange 1^; Hetherington 
and Hudson 1981; Hu 1985; Nixa 1987; Va/ 1987). 

Tmto has devcl(pcd a model of retention that has evolved 
from eariier models irf?audent outamies His w )rk Is more 
explicit, however, in describing the complex interactims 
b^ween backguxind characteristics and the campas environ 
nient, pc»iting that the fit between the student and the envi 
rcmment involves bixh scxial and academic integration in the 
institiKion. Social integration iclaie> to involvement with 
p«ers, campus activities, and so on, while academic intef^a 
tion relates to academic jx'rformance, involvement witii the 
curriculum, and contact with faailty and Jtoff. Tinto suggests 
that when a student cx[>crienct^ integration, iliat student is 
more likely to persist. Impwiantly, lack of fit— or incongru 
ence— occurs when the individual vio\s himself or herself 
**at ixkLs with the inj^itution/' a phrase that comes very chkse 
to describing the aMicept of alienation {BaW)it, Hruback, and 
Thomps<>n 1975; Braddwk 1978; Uk> and Rolison 1986). 

A ^udent's involvement or lack (7f it mn Iv witli dif 
fa«it t>arts of the inslituticm and can vary by dega^\ Cleiirly, 
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mosa institutit>ns are cx)mprised of any number C)f cx>mplex 
subcultures with which an individual might idCTtlfy. More 
over, certain kinds of campuses, such ^ small institutions or 
residential campuses, may provide more c^^xtunity fear in 
volvement than others. Ba.<^ cm his summary of the literature, 
Tinto suggests that centrality of the gnxip is also an impoitant 
faciei; that is, the degree to \^ich the group with which cMie 
identifies is perceived as being central to the institution Ls 
an impcHtant element R^ering feeling of involvement with 
that ir^ituticm. He cites some liteiature sugj^ing that the 
mo« effective suj^xxt programs fix mimxlties, f(x example, 
arc those perceived to be central ntfher than f)eri|^enU to 
the in;situtic^. The implic^ic^ are impcxtant In particaiiar, 
it might nci be sufficient for an individual siudent to 
involved with ju<^ any group if he iw «^e pcrc'eives tliat that 
group Ls marginal to the in.'^tution. 

A reas4>nablc amcHint of reseaa*h now sujports Tmto's 
model. Some of the work investigating the different forms 
of integration — academic or scx-ial, informal c>r formal— sug 
ge^^s that (^e the (Xher might be miyre imp<xtant fcM" dif 
ferent groups under different ciaijmstances. Not surpiisingly, 
the results are entirely consistent, sugge^ing that many 
factors arc related to the significance of involvement One 
study found that dropout behavic^ for African American ^u 
dents was related to stx'ial estrangement (Suen 1983), and 
a .study of African American and white men and women found 
tliat social integr^ion is more impi^Lmt for African American 
men, tliat both academic and scKial integration are significant 
fcH- African American women, and that academic iniegratiim 
is mt>st impDftant for whites (!^oeckcr, l^ascarclla, and Wolfe 



These factors of race and gender may also interact with the 
tyjx* of institutiiHi, For African AmtTican students at historically 
African Americi-in colleges, academic integration apfx-ars to 
a*iate to success, whcTcas some liave found that sivial inte 
graiion is mure important at traditimully white inj^itiuions 
for African American males (Hascaa-Ua I^'^). CXher research 
siiggcsLS, liowever, that the clanger of Uk) much sck ial inie 
graticMi and not enough academic integnUioii can Ix" a neg 
ative fador for Afric^an American men at white ia^itutions 
( Ntitlcs, Tliocfiy, and Ckisman 19H7), Otiiers have fv/und that 
black cx)!{eges ic*nd to achieve greater academic intt^ation 
for IxKh African American ;uid white students, including 
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greater involwment m the of African Americin and wliitc 
fs^lty in the lives trf .students (Allen 1%7; Fleming 1984; 
Gurin and Eppf> 1975; Nettles, Thoeny, and Giwiman 1^7). 
A study Latinos in six LX>mmunity a>Ilegi5i ft^und that edu 
csKlcH^l goals and in^itutional aimmitment were mediated 
by ^on; of involvement (N<ra 1987). 

Astin las also emphasized the imptmnce of involvement 
to ^»kmic success. By building on reseaah related to learn 
ing theuy, earlier 5audies involving the quality of effort (Pace 
1584), and hLs own work, Astin concludes that involvement 
in leaming and involvement in campus life are critic^ fimors 
in instituticHis' and ?«udents* suocess. By inwlv^ment, he 
means the ' amount of physical and psychological energy that 
the stuctent devotes to the academic experienc^e" (A.^in 985, 
p. 36). The implicxition is that the effeaiveness of any prc^am 
can be assesstxl by the quality and de^cx' of students' involve 
ment 

Astin suggests, however, that the goal of inn>lwmcnt is 
c^en difficult to accompiLsh, because some fundamental 
values within academic life run cxxinter to it. Tlie lark of prx) 
grej^ in improving learning can partly be ascribed to a basic 
conflict between deep valuers rtxxcxi in the academic tradition 
and the cxKiditions that tend to pnmiote smx^ and lemming. 
It is now unden«(xxl that learning arhi the amimitment to 
learning are bc^ ^xx>mplishcxl in ;in envin)nmcnt of axyp 
eration and support and that such an environment is most 
likely to pn)mc^e involvement. Qmipetitioti, wiikrh has lx*cn 
so impc^tant to many campuses, is incrc^asingly being recog 
nized as detrimental for many .^udents (A^in 1987; Belenky 
etal. 19H6; Martin 1^5; Palmer 1987; Sanders 1987; Sandier 
1987; Sandler and Hall 1982). Gmding on a curve, for exam 
pie, is problematic bcvaase it puts pc<Y>lc in comparison with 
cxie ani^her, with the success of a few starving to imfxxic the 
success of others. I Jnivc^rsal suit ess is imfxxssible when using 
such a airve. Tills j^niclure reinfoavs a comfK'tiiive envirofi 
mciit that is facilit;«c\l by the nctxi and desire of today's stu 
dents to sucfred (A^in 1987). Imleed, faculty who t rc-ate alter 
native structures in which all students can succetxl have Ix^cn 
acxiised of anitriNiting tognKic inflation and have frt\juent!y 
bc*en soundly cTitici/.ed for their approaches. 

The a-search toilate has lxx*n unusually successful in sup 
porting the imporuince of intc^ation and involvement as 
Important factors in }x*tisistenc e and sucvess Vtliile much 
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work needs to be dme in undentonding the nature and im 
portance of involvement fcr nwitr^iional gixxi}^ the re 
scaa h here abo sug^sLs the significance of the cwKrejH. In 
light of it, earlier descrif^icms of n«iinvolvein«it and alien 
atic^ beccHTie particularly ^gnlficant. We find evidence of 
noninvoivemeni— indeed alienaticn — (m campuses for many 
nwtraditicmal ^udents Such findings may help explain why 
so many students do not perftam up to their potential. 

The scnuces of the alier^ticxi may c^tginate finom a variety 
of experiences, ranging firom r^ial discriminatii^ to a sense 
of "ncA belonging." Some of the alioiation may also be attrib- 
uted to the fxesence of certain values in the inj^tutiw that 
ccmflki with an individual's own patterns of learning a: cul 
ture. Competition, which can antith«ical to le^uning fc^ 
anyone, may be panicularly difficult for groups whose own 
cultures emphasize cxx^>eiatK)n. If the c+ullen^ of diversity 
is to be met, campases mast ctxi&x>nt tliese Issues. 

Iking the iHixr tsfeeting different, is au^^nvrms ofbeif^ 
dLstina, is conscioumess of being dissimiic^. It means being 
outside dK'game, outside tbe circle, outsuie the set. . . OtlKr 
ness resid^ in feeling excluded, ch^edout, precluded i^^^^ 
disdained and scinned. It [mniuces a , r ^ of Lwiation, 
of afktrtness, of disconnectedness, of alienation (Madrid 
1988, p 2). 

In amtemporary higlicr educaticm, the cxMidition of diver- 
sity Is all tcx) often a cx)nditicMi of aiienation. If the theories 
and research on the ctrntnil impt>rtance of involvement are 
tnic, these additions ma« change. Seveml bexiiei of liter 
aturc outside higher ctiucation add peoipective to underhand 
ing the complexity of the challen^ of involving j^udents of 
diverse backgrounds in our in^itutions. The literatures on 
cultural pluralism, intcrgn)up rclatioas, and demogr^^liy sug 
gesi important elements to l>e considcrcxl. 

Cukural PliiraUsfn 

If in*aiiu{ioas are to met^ tlic challenge of diversity and cTeate 
t anipuses in whicfi students are truly involvxxl, it Is clear that 
how vw conceive of the institution necxis to be clarificxl. 
I)e*^iite the disi ijssions alx)Ut incrc»asing diversity in the stu 
dent bixly, the underlying assumpticm in muc h of the liter- 
ature lias af^x*:ired to Ijc that tlie goal for students is ossini 
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ilmkm into the ckHninant values and chamctettstics of the uni 
vasity (Blackwtell 1987; Hunt t975). Indeed, some i^^rvers 
believe that the grou}:^ mosL sucressfiil in integrating into 
AmCTican society and educaticwi have been those whose own 
badqgrounds were closer to the ckwninant Euix^>ean tradi 
liCMis in the culture w those who gave up their identities to 
be *'Am€3icaniif«l" (Ca^aneda 1974; G<xxk)n 1%4; Peterson 
et al. 1978; Rokeach 1972; Sue 1981). Whether assimilation 
is an a|^xtq)riate goal and if so to what nom one should 
assimilace are tm{xxtant que^xis at the fi:»efrc^t of the issue 
of diversity today. Fcx wcanen, "assimilaticMi has been viewed 
as the to equality , . . [but] assimilation at the expense 
of femaleness becomes ncA (^ly undesirable but a kind (rf 
de^'* (De^rdins 1^, p. 144), Many who joggle with 
whstt it means to be diflferent have echoaJ such a view. 

In cxintnist to the notion of assimilation, the term "cultural 
pluralism'' has emeiged to signify a scxiety and a>mn lity 
in which diversity is valued and in which difference can cxk'x 
Lst with the aincept of a)mmunity (Ajain 1%*4; Mcilay 1986; 
Teny 1981), 

The literature includes many difierent mciaphoni and mod 
els for cultural pluniilsm and reflects some underlying con 
tradictions m our uixlerstanding of pluralism and our Ian 
gu^ fiM* it (Banks 1^1; Quevixk> Garcia 1^). Mcaeovcr, 
the view of what a culturally plurali5^ic S(X:i<^ l(X)ks like var 
ies. Hie cultural separatist providers for the maintenance of 
separate cultures that ctx^xi^4 as kxig as one grtHJp %kyc^ not 
tnfrii.^ on the rights of ancHhti*, aruj the empliasis is i>n cul 
tural preservation. The cultural diffusion mcxlel suggej^s tliat 
intCTaciion among groups, interethnic *K)cial relatiofi>^ips, 
and the btxtowing of traditions will cxcur. Some who projxxse 
this mcxlel as the ideal also maintain that becaust^ the Anglo 
American traditicxi is dominant in this culture, everyme mast 
acquire cc^ain of the uaits usscx iatcd wth it to sucvetxi. Tliis 
view suggc^ a hiciiitural mcxlel in which the dominant cul 
ture does ncH chiingc but the individuals bcxome facile in 
moving between their personal culture and the culture < )f tfic 
scxiety. A thial nxxlel cJescribes cultural fusion in wiiich di 
verse cultures come tc^ether to fonn a new culture tliat re 
fleets and integrates the Ix^st of many cultures (Watson 19H()) 

A pluralistic af^roach acknowledges and stressc*s ethnic 
or gamp identity (Hunt 1975). A uxviM rqxnt on the racial 
clirnate at MIT defines pluralism as "a soc ial condition . . . 
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in which several dL*^inct ethnic, religious, and racial cx>mmu- 
nities live side by side, willing to affirm each other's dignity, 
read>^ to l>enefit from each other's experieac(*s, and quick to 
ackncnvledgc each other's cx>ntribuii<ms to the a>mmon wel- 
fare" (McBay 19fte, p. 2). A thoughtful analysis of the amcejH 
of cultural plumlism suggests that several prdolems are in- 
vt>lwd with ptx^ising the model of cxiltural pluralism without 
addrc^ing some of its limits (Suzuki 1%4 ). As defined by 
MIT, kn example, cultural pluralism adof^s a kind of federali« 
appri^'h to diversity that fixiises im the distinctiveness of 
c^ach ^>up without acknciwledging any unifying values c€ 
goals. This idealized m(xiel, however, suggems that by allow 
ing for group identity, issues of racism, sexism, classism, or 
homc^hc^ia will dlsai^Tear, an assumption that Is nt^ likely 
to he valid It also ck>es ncx reflett the need to deal with the 
a>nfliti that will inevitably result. Tlie needs of the ga)up may 
a)nflitl with thi^ of the larger community w cxher groups, 
and such cx«lflic^s must be resolved. One of Suzuki's most 
challenging a-flections is that the existing s<x'jaJ suiKturc, 
particularly large ceniralixed bureaucTacies, may make the 
achievema^t of true cultural pluralism impt«ssible. Tlie idea 
i)f tx)nimunitic*s living **.side by side ' a'flec^s stKne degree 
of autonomy and self-a>ntroi in matters that our large publk: 
burc^iKracies tmkc very difficult (Suzuki 1984). 

A crc^ative teasion dc^ly exists between the c:all fw involve 
ment and the c^l for pluralism. Inv\)lvement in the institution 
suggests the ability to sliare certain values w goals, while plu 
mlism leaves ^x^n the possibility of living parallel bui sep^ 
arate lives It would ^>pcdr tliat the chaHenge is to try to 
define viilues in which fx'oplc can shore but tliat at the same 
time allow imjxmant dihercnces to be acknowletlged, 
even nourished Rather than similarity, diversity, N\4ietJier in 
ti% hnok>gy, gei^aphy, religion, or origias, is the natural order 
of things, and the fcxinding vxilues of this cx)untry were Ixised 
un Miaitxl values ;ilK>ut diversity, recjuiring the resolution of 
i.ssues of community versus individual rights ( Madrid I^^). 
This tension is certainly apparent iji the U.S. Constitution with 
resfxxl to mauers of state and fcxieral jurisdiction. It also 
ap^x-ars in higher education literature, whiTe a creative ten 
sion exisl.s fxtwetni those who argue for the imjX)rtance of 
acadt-mic freedom and creative anarcliy and those who argue 
fur the irn{X)rtiuice of shmxi values and organiz;itiotul culture 
(Clark 1972; Misland 1%S; Weick 1976). 
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Resdving these tensims requires reflectiveness about insti 
tiKkxial goals and values and about the ways in whic4i *\sliarcd 
vati^'* cm the one hand and the Value of dhtJi^ity" on the 
other can be iKought together Sue h an effcxt is cx)mplk:ated 
by the impact thaL power difFeent^ inequality, and past 
expateKes have cmi ins^ituticm] disaissiwis. And being 
in a mincMity or imfority position cl^ges the way <Kie 
^^xxi^h^ these que^iiHis (Wilkerson l%?9). 

It also requires an ^^knowletfemeni that axiflicts will 
emetge and that iastitutions that are pre|:xired for the chal 
len^ of diversity will also be prepared for conflict and thas 
will have the means resohdng a>nflkts. If the challenge 
erf a plurali^ institiKkMi is to cTeate a puK^^ where each 
student will experience an cnvinmment that acx^q^s his or 
her preferred modes of relating, aMnmunicnting, and k^aming 
as equally important (Casianeda 1974), then the challenges 
to hig^r education canrKH be underestimated, particularty 
in large txireauciatic structures where multiple choice tests, 
large lecture halls, and little interaction may be the prevailing 
modes. Such a model also piesupfxises knowledge luid re 
sjiect and a desire to leani among each of thc*sc* groups and 
the iastitution. 



A long tradition of resc*arch and scholarship has grown out 
of cx:)ncem for furthering interracial c<x)peration in thi.s coun 
try. The dominant cjuesiions iiavf ccntercxi on the character 
istks that wtKild pumic^e lianiKmy among groups (Allpcm 
1954; Pcttigrcw 1^5). In light of the challtYigc^s of diveniity, 
this literature ccwuributes significant persfxxiives. "Intergroup 
relations rt^>reseni in tlieir enormous sco}X' chic of ihv nu)st 
difficult and aMiiplex knots of pn>l:)lenis (that! wi^ confront 
in our time" (Tajfel 19H2, p. 1 ). llie early assum}>tions had 
been thar simply prom(^ing ccHitacl among jx^^^le would 
impa>ve relationships. 'Ihe new chtssic Nature of l^ijudkv 
|X)ints out thai Miiiplc pioxiinity anioixg jKtjpIc ol diniciviil 
bsickgrounds is not enough anu Ix-gan to try^ to spix ify c<^n 
ditions under which such interactions would be jxjsicive 
(Al}pi>rt 1954). It concludes that ihesi^ intorailions would Ik* 
successful only iftliose involved fxLssess equal sUU ilk, seek 
common goah, defK'riJ ciKJjfxralicef}' on .me anoiixr, and 
interact with tf}e lx>sitit>e sufport oj autixmties, lau\ ami cus 
toms. Nevertheless, ac hieving cxK>fXTation among groups is 



difficult bet:ause a psmcm of favixitlsm develc^ among 
members of the 5ame group. Any tendencies to Gttegi:Mi2e 
pecplc n^urally leads to an in group, out-^xxip divisicMi in 
which members of one's own gfXHip are Inclined to he 
favwed, i^iculariy in a ccKitext of cxMiflict or vAien the st^us 
of different groups differs (Kcmrad and Gutek 19H7). As a 
r^jult, simple proximity erf individuals will not pMxxliKy the 
kind irf involvemait and interacticMi (xie would hope Ux. It 
aLso appears that it is difficult to jac^ peiple ftx^n making 
cxitq^Tic^ di\lsions. Simply placing pet^le into groi^ tmds 
to enhance the view that they arc significantly differrat. In 
the case of visible minwiiics, women, the physically disabled, 
or older students, it may ntx be p(^sible to avoid sudi cate- 
giMizations. Tiius, th<^ vdio argue that in^itutiiKis should 
not fcKTJS CXI the diversity within the campus may be ignuing 
the reality that such divisicms will ( ccur. 

Certain amditioas may increa^* inteigroup tension and 
prejudic^e: 

1. Wlien the a>niacl pixxiiKx^s a)mpetition; 

2. Wlien the cx>ntaii is luipleasrint and involuntary; 

3. Wheti the prestige or i^tus of one group is lowered as 
a result of contact; 

4. Wlien members of a group cm* the group as a whole aa* 
in a state of fru^aration; 

5. When the groups have moral or cHhical standuxls objec 
cionahic to the (^hcr; 

6 When the minority is of lower jUatus or lower in any rel 
evunt chanKteristic (Amir 1969, pp. 33H 39). 

'Ilie conditions for conflict rather than ccx^x^ration among 
gn^nps are clearly present on tnany campuses (Epps 1974). 
Nevertheless, this literature lias also begun to point out to 
organisations the benefits of facing thest^ cliallcnges mther 
tlum viewing theni as a compliaition. A irccnt review of the 
literature suggests diat the nc^ive impact of this f>attem of 
discrimination Ix^rween gnmps can be rtxJiRed by strt^sing 
c(K)peration among groups, by encouraging contact Ixiween 
groups based on ^rue ecjuality, and by fiicilicating tnembenship 
in st^veral groups Clajfcl 19«i). Ihis last item lias im^xiriant 
significant e in this area. nieiM-erieally, individuals who hold 
memlxTsliips in several gn)ups lx*gin to brcnik down the rigid 
mKiims of ^in' gnxip atid 'out * gnnip thit fomi the basis of 
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tmsicais and stereotypiiig amc^g gnxips. By poiticipadng in 
both, they Militate the reduction ^st««^yping within either 
gpxip. Hie suf^xxt of policies, protxxJures, ami customs is 
also criticai (Asch 1984; Tajfiel 1982). 

One ccMiclusicMi to be drawn ftwn this lltemuf . is that sim 
pie pit}ximity is not enoi^. Proximity creates pc^oitial, but 
k does not necessarily promote the kincfe dF goals for involve 

thatt are ca"»tral to a quality ediK::^on O^^^nscxi, Jc^nson, 
and Nfariyama lf^3). Moreover, when individuals erf differing 
status come together withcHit a{^x)c^>riate si^:^XHt and without 
mmualiy beneficial tasks, the clin^e may be negative. 

la'^itutions addr^ing the challt^ige of tlivereity need to 
^^kess issues of status gaxipings, in^itiUional sunpc^ and 
dims^e, membership in several grcHif^, and significant contact 
in which the task is functionally important. The nature of 
many of today's iasdiutitms, cx)mbined with increasing enroll 
ments erf students of many different kinds of backgrounds 
may explain some of the tension cxcurring tcxlay on a)llege 
campuMiS. 

I^mognifrfiy 

While the phrase "changing dcmc^raphii:s*' found today in 
the literature of higher education is taken to mean changing 
numbm of different pi^:)ulatioas trf j^udents, the study of 
cfenK3giaphics can provide important perspectives cmi how 
oi^ganizaticms will function. The tomography of an oigani 
zation refers to its composition in terms of basic attributes 
like age, sex, educational level, and Icny^h of empkiynient. 
At its most basic, (xganizational demogmfrfiic^ Rkoiscs on the 
significance of numbers. It is argued that the a)mp(^iion of 
an oiganization bn^dly affct^ts institutional characteristti-s like 
interpersonal and intet^oup interaction, morale, tumcn^er, 
and perfcMTnancv. Kanter ( 1977) dekribes in gre.a detail the 
ways in which prcportional representation of groups cdn affei i 
how pc*op!e in an organization relate to one an(Xher, in p.ir 
ticulur f(K'asing on the significance of tx'ing the (Kily one, or 
the token member, of any visible minority. In many ways, 
what she descrilx^s is a no v^n sitiuition in which memlx^rs 
of the minority or the majority wiil not find a comfori^ible way 
of relating. 

VClien a grt^up achieves 20 pi'rcent of a pofxilation, issues 
of tokenism appt*ar to dcxrc^'.Lse. Ciroups of individuals who 
hold smaller proportions are vulnerable to incTeaseii visibility, 
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scnuiny, and pressure, whic4i can result in reduced perfcM* 
mance and increased fK?)\:hokigical laress (Kanter 1977; Min 
gle 1987; Pfeflfer 1983, 1985), Extreme tokenism, being the 
miy (Mie of a grcxjp, may also pix;Mn<xe a a>nservatism thai 
does not at all reflect diversity; that is, the individual Is under 
pressure to lock and act like the majwity if she (h- he is to 
succeed Of oxirse, it Ls dcMie at a significant cos« to the per 
son's own integrity and sense of eflfectiveness (Martin 1985; 
Sandler 1987), 

A ^ of apfwrerKly cofitKuiktwy tx>nsequences txrur who-i 
one des^^ba? the condition of being in the mincaity, and 
these conditions seem to exist simultaneously. Hie first is thai 
being in siKrh a positicxi has baiefits and di^dvantaffes (Kcm 
rad and Gutek 1S«7; Phillips and Blumbeig 1982). A visible 
niin(Mity invariably beawnes the focus of intention and as such 
mifs^ benefit fix^m being mxk-ed. At the same time, being 
the ftxrus of attention meaas cxie a)mes under greater scrutiny 
and strviis. Being ***the c^er' is invisible" while at the mie 
time * sticking out like a sore thumb" (Madrid 1^). 

The impact of different pn^nticms also is somewhat axi 
tradictory. 'nicx)retically, as the numbers of minorities 
increase, more c^')portuniiic^ should exi?^ for a)ntact and the 
breaking down of j^ereotyjx^s, Ikil some evidence indicates 
ihat as numbeni increase, the maftxity group bec\>mes nK)re 
threatened, particularly when perscMis of differcntial <^tas 
iiTi^ involvxnJ. It may be that us numbers incTcase, it is more 
comf(Htable for minonties but less cx)mf(>rTable, at least kyc 
a peritKl, for the maj<xity (Kantcn* 1977; Konnid and Gutek 
1987; Kniigcrand Ford 1985; Loo and Rolison 1986). 

11ie literature on campus environments provides some sup 
{X)rt for these profKXsitiotis and their appiirent aintradictions. 
With the exctption of women and adult leaniers, most groups 
under disciLvsion here constitute a minority at the present 
rime. All ethnic minorities a)mbint\! .*^ili constitute less than 
20 jx^rcent of the enrollment in higher education, 'file issue 
of tokenism therefore remains centnil even whvn individual 
ininority groups are blcndetl togtilier. Wliun these groups 
arc viwctl separately, issues of tokenism Ixx'ome even more 
evident 

Summary 

Wliilc it is clialU-nging lo draw cofn lusions from su^ h a wide 
ranging array of tfieory and resemii :is [presented in the litt*r 
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atures «i involvement, demc^aphy, pIuralLsni, and intergroup 
rel^ons, we can conclude that: 

1. Involvement and int^aiion— fbmial or informal, aca 
demkr social—are critical elements for siKXXiss. TTie 
litemures on academic integr^cxi and intergroup reb 
tions suj^xxt the importance of invt^vemCTit. 

2. While an in^itution can a^ume that cxeating fixmal and 
infiOTnal of^XHtiinities kn involvement is impcxtant, we 
need to pay careful Mention to whcHh^ the fcxnLs of that 
invt^vem^t will be difFeiwit fe^ different groups and indi 
viduals. African-Amerkans and Chic^os may exjierience 
such effcMts diSerentiy (rom intematicKial students or 
recxmt immigrant groups. Fuithermcxe, it mu^ be recog 
nized that variati<Mis across diflfercTit kinds of ini^itutions 
will exist as well. What can or will work at one place may 
not work at anc:«her 

3. Highly ct>nipetitive ^vin^menLs may be detrimental mn 
only to learning but also to creating c^poriunities for col 
laboration and memberships m sevenil gn)ups so impor 
tant fw plumlL'itic cx)mmunitie». 

4. Centrality is a key dimension as one evaluates paniciputi^m 
and programs. Involvement is m<M-c significiint wlien it 

is ck)ser to the center of nti her than peripheral to the insti 
tution's misskvn. lastitiiticMLs must \uy attention to the 
ways in which stuck^nts rire encouraged to beamie 
invoh^xl and the ways in which thcTse students perceiw 
the fc^ms of involvement. The hight ' education commu 
nity has talked about the importance of divenvity fc^ some 
years, but without visible and tangible signs of that cen 
trality, others may not peaeive the message. 

5. Having significant enough nunilxrs in a group helps pro 
vide the variety am) * critical mass" to reduce the c(ms<.' 
quences of tokenism. A figure of 20 {K*a*ent is often men 
tkmed as a critic-al point. Hut having sufficient numlx-rs 
;ind pro}x>rtions is n(X enmigh. Without sufficient 
numlx'rs, efforts at creating coniniunitic^s tiiat aic com 
fortiible with diversity will tx* difficult. Having sutfu it^tu 
nunifx^rs does not guarantee a succvssful educational 
ex|KTience 

6. Beifig a menilx^r of a noiitraditional fX)pulation is all Uk» 
often synonymous with alienati r If involvement and 
integration ;ire c^scnitial ingredients for success, this con 
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nection musa be hrdcen. 

7. The literature cm intergaxip relaii<His suggests thai simple 
oxitact aiiKMig diverse groups will not in itself create an 
environment that values diversity. Factcxis s^ich as unequal 
st^us, perceived lacic of inMituticml sup{X)rt, a wmpet 
itive dimate, and h^k of significant cx)mmon tasks can 
lead to c*onfIict and fru'^raticKi. 

8. Jkutfenis will do better in environments that are open, 
acref^ng, and affirming. ESiXis to establish ax)peraticMi 
and trust are critical to cTratlng envirtmments in whdch 
5^ud^ts can 1^ invt)l\wl Such eflRcKts, however, raise 
qu^ions of instituticml, g^oi^, and individual values 
that need to be addressed if a cxmnecticxi between 
the institutioi and its i^udenis Ls to be firmly established. 
Creating envia>nments that are c^n in these ways will 
sometimes a>nfr()nt the l^haviors and attitudes of the 
majesty. 

9. InstitutiiXLS will need to discuss the meaning of pluralism, 
those values for wiiich the instituiicMi stands, and those 
v^alues around which differcnct^ can exi^, 

10. Institutions will need to know much mote about students, 
gn)U{xs, and inf^itutitxial prcxx*sses. I^jmographic infor- 
mation m the ifiSlitution, perccfrfioas about the environ 
ment, data m the gnxip affiliaticMis of students, and the 
dcgrce t>f interaction among stud«iLs and stuckmt ganjps 
can be essential. 

1 1 . Institutions need to be seasitivc to tiie difficult role of 
ihtrsc in tokai positions (whether intentional or not) and 
to some of the inevitable •trains it will cresue. 

12. ('(Miflia will be an inevitable part of the pnxcss of crc*at 
ing txlurational a)mmunitit^ in a pluralistic context. In 
addition, sotiie of the c<Miditions for intergoup tension 
(unequal status, lack of shared tasks, and so on) are pre 
sent on many campuses today. 

'Hie research on involvement and intergroup relations calls 
for greater c^>fX)rtunities for cix^xative tasks. 'Ibc literatures 
on cultural pluralism and demography |>oint t)ut the v^ays in 
which creating sue h op(>or!unitics will bi.* difficult. The chal 
Icfigc of diversity rests on meeting the objectives of inv\)lve 
nicnt along wiili and perhaps through plunilism. 'Hie classic 
work, Tfx* In^Hict of C(^k}tL* on Studvftts, descrilxrs the kind 
of ct alleges and universities with the grealt^t potential for edu 
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c^kHial imp£M as those wkh a clear ^ise of misskKi and ^u- 
ctems from divert backgrounds (Feldman and NewxMnb 
19^), Sixh insdtutkms may be the nKi^t siKxessful in creating 
tavoh^emOTt thnxi^ the kind erf" commitment to shared pur 
poses th^Allpcxt desoibes. At the same time, the di\^ity 
(tf bsKicgrounds caitrUxjtes varieties of pa^^)ectivK to the 
qi^stions at I^nd. InstituticHis with numbers of dh^rse pcp- 
vhikM)s inA no sense of shared puipos^ may invite ^ticxi 
becai^ rK> one feels invoked in the in^ituticm. Oerly homo 
geneous in^jtions may ha^^ a difikrult time f^liuiting learn- 
ing. In this ccHitext, cUvCTSity can be viewed as an essential 
element to the creation of a truly edixaticml community. 
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ApptosuhaoiSncsesaial Imikatkms 

Stmte ^riking dmilarities occur in the ocxKlusions of many 
s&Niles that have looked at "suocessftil" institutions, even 

a vari^ of ^ixlent pq^ul^ois are being ccMisidered 
Rfany fiocus on the need to devek^ strong pnc^nammatic 
re^xmses tl^ attempt to ^Kilitate academic and social inte 
^Aion and are therrfbie quite consi^ent with the thec«1es 
<rf Involvement. In general, these institutiais ccmcentrae on 
five areas: 

1. l^widit^ students wiA tibe todk to sttcce&L At successful 
institmicHTS, studoit a^istance is viewed as comprehensiw 
ami caitral to the institi«i«i, and the quality of instruction 
is a high i»iority. Sudents are therelwe finee to take zdvan- 
tage erf all resources withcxit stigma. In additiwi to aca 
dank: support servtees, financial asastance, tutaing, and 
tedmkal su^^xxt, sik^i programs also ftxus on intensive 
advising fwc^rams that use feculty and ^udents as mentors 
and follow up throi^ the mcmitcxing and evalbaion of 
students' progress (Blake 1987; Carckua 1986; Ginell 1985; 
Glennen, Boxley, and Farren 1985; Richardson and de los 
Santos 1988; Valencia Community College 1981). 

2. Dev^of^r^ increased coordination uitb tbe sector im vii' 

kim^^garten Umnt^ fftuie 12 and cnlicukitim 
bmfeen secti»s. Early ^demic preparaticm and the devel 
opment erf kHig-term educaticMial goals are important fiu^ 
tors in matriculaticsi. As a result, sutxressful institutioas 
have begun to develc^ |wc;^?rams with elwnentary and 
scconiiiry schot>ls to assist in the procea of identifying 
students who a^ire to allege, helping "audents set goals, 
educ^ing txxinsclors, and vwjrking with teachers (Bbkely 
1987; Nelms 1982; Richardson and de los Santos 1988; 
SHEEO 1S«7). In additkm, such ia^tutitMis nxxjgnizc that 
many mMitradltic^ .^udents begin their cx)Hege careers 
in cx)mmunity colleges. ArticTjlatk>n programs, counseling, 
ditta cxillectkm, ;^)pn4jriate curricula, and financial assi.s 
tance an- all important featuies of efforts to facilitate and 
encxjurage the U^nsition among .sectors of higher cdu 
cation (Mingle 1987; Richardson and Bender 1987). 

3. Creating an "acafUinfi" campus climate or an "academic 
entironment that nouhsbes and encourages students to 
«McteeK/"(0)mmi.ssi(Mi on Minority ParticipaliiMi 1%8; 
Rendon and Nora \<m>; Shavlik, Touchton. and Fean^)n 
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1^). These eflRsits invariaUy move bej^caKi a focus 
directed simply toward stuc^its and d^eir needs to 
acknowlet^ng tlie ix^e of in^tittic^ pdides, pfoce- 
dures, and {xt^rams in aflfecting the crsttioii of a ix)^tive 
din^ for di^^^ty. These ^SDfts inevitably indiKk all 
membos tiie can^^m ccKiunimky, and certtial to them 
are the diveisi&s^oii of the curriculiim, £aaiity, aiKl staflE^ 
the additlai pdides aiKi procedure th^ ^ten^ to 
ensure that a{^^o[»1aie valu^ and standarck of expected 
t^havior are dear and ddlgeittly en&smi, 2nd the cre- 
stiLion of pefsoml and {m)gi:amni^ si4^x]9t syi^^ns ii^ 
encounige invdvemem and suxess at all levels. 

data tKise tbat focuses on students, Ae tkirr^ tbey face, 
and the fcKfors associated wftfo ^i(xessfuJ con^^tkm of 
a^eir ^rogranix Because of the dbvious divasity in the 
needs of diflSercnt stuc^tts and the divi^ty in can^His 
structures and missies exh in^tuticHi mcHiitofs itself 
and its stiKl^ita 
5. Providing arot^ and focused kadersbip. The impcstaiKe 
of campiK leadership is crflen menti«ied as critical to 
whatever instlo^cmal effc^ are made Eflfectlve leadeti^p 
&om the bcu\Vf and adminisuatioii hdps to create an insti- 
tuticMial £^enda and to ccmvey the significance of the 
efibrts. Knmg instituticml sts^an^ts may also help alle- 
viate some of the rb^ c^en taken by those who are in the 
minwity when they ^>eak caA chi in^irticMul and cur- 
ricular matters (Carodo and Mangano 1^2; Gewell and 
Ficklen 1986; Gittdl 1985; Goldberg et al. 1985; Hu 1985; 
Lang 1^7; Larwood, Gutek, and Gattlter l^; Neher 1^5; 
Parker, Scott, and Chambers 1985; Peterson et al. 1978; 
Rouedie and ^er 1987; Shavlik, Touchton, and Pearson 
1989; Soldier 1982; Spaights, Dixon, and Nicholas 1985). 

Lessons from She women's cf^eges 

No single sector of higher education has been able to respond 
fully to all asjxt.'ts of the diversity that is discussed here. Les- 
sons can be learned, however, ftom ia^itutioas whc^ mis- 
sions are dedicated to one or the «her groups under cwi 
sideration, Tliese envircximents make explicit the support ftir 
their a>a^ituency\ providing a dc facto st^ement of the pri 
ority given this goal in all that the ia^ituticxi docfi. Whether 
the institution is a Gallaudet University ckdii:ated to deaf stu 
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cfextts^ a hlstcxically AfiicanAmerkan cdl^e, a oc^ege ded- 
tested to Nsdve Am^icans, or a^^rafien's cdiege, these infti 
ntflons M€ Impoitant To the degree th^ they are ^>edai, they 
canbeiiK)delsf(^(Xh«instftijti(xis(tf^i4i^te if one 

is to create instkirtksis truly cfedkatoi to educating the diver- 
sily of stuckiHs today. The llta::iaures on ^^^^nen's cdl^es 

hismkaily African-Amaican ii^iti^icH^ wa:e reviewed 
for this piapc^. These lit^^mues also poim to the barrios 
ttm, ihe^ ii^tiAions bee in their goals to ediK:ate particuhr 

Obserms gei^iaily agree diM wcmen's coU^es, even 
while amtndling tcx selectivity, have in tt^ past gr^luated 
aiKi comini^ to grgdusae a ffeas^ peicenta^ of womoi 
i^jiievi^ than con^iarable coediH^aticHial colleges (Oates and 
VdUiamson 1978; Rice and Henimings 1988; Tidball 1^). 
Wkmy of the writers in vc^ved e^igage in discussion and <febate 
sdxnft the Itoots assod^ed with this «^ress and in particular 
^^i^het it a fmution (tf the in^i^oi the kind of stu- 
dem who stttecKis. Scxne Ime attribiAed it less to the envi> 
itximem aiKl programs (tf these cdl^es tl^ to the kinds 
of stuctents who l^rve attenc^ (Oates and Williamson 1978). 
Irxked, it is di0kuit to sort cnit all th^ rel^icm^ps and 
to establi^ dear cause-and-ef&ct lebticmships amcfig siKrh 
thii^ ^ selectivity, envkcKimerH, and success. Nevertheless, 
^jeem^ is geioal about wi^ ^dusaes oi women's col 
leges have thieved, the level ^ixients* sati^ticm, and 
the kind of climate created (Rice and Hemming 1988). 

Women's colleges — those thstt are histcxically Afirfcan- 
Anglican and tk)se th^ are {^edominantly white— Have been 
aWe to f^wide stfi envirc^iment in which womeii are seen 
as central and in which women are fwsent in diva:se roles 
througlKait the faculty and staflF. Only in women's colleges 
does anything close to equity exi^ in terms of fewiilty ^atus, 
membership, and rank, and it is from the wwnen's colleges 
th^ the vast majority of woiien coU<^ presidents cx)me 
(''The College President" 1988; Simmons 1978; Women's Col 
lege Coalition 1981). 

Some have demOTStrated a remarkably high correlation 
l^tween the propcntion of women cm the feuailty and the rate 
of wcmen 2K:hievers in those institutiixis, leading to the con 
elusion that the presence of women on the faculty is one of 
the most important factors in women's achievement (Tidball 
1973, 1976, 1S>80). Even thi^ who believe thit not enough 
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cxxisid^ation is given to indents' altering c}^iraa«i^ics 
have cxxKurred with the impoitaiK^e irf this hdof ami an envi- 
ronment th^ ^^eaks to wranen's ^^ialness and capacity fw 
siKxess (C^es and WlUiamscm 1978), 

WcHnen's cc^leges have not always be«i le»j^ in cuniC' 
ular inncn^cMi out erf fear erf having tht^ir cunicula negaiivdy 
compared to tiaditic^ institiMims. so, their aurkruJa 
and te^:jiii^ have beai mwe spt to reflect wcxn^'s concerns, 
simply because ti^ woce moe likely to be tai^ht by and 
to WMTien (StimpscKi 1^), Moreover, evidence su^gge^ that 
male fruity at women's colleges also explkritly si^qxxt tfie 
gcak of wcwien's educaticHi (Women's College Coalitic^i 
1981 ). In ^kiitiwi, ttie «ivironment of women's colleges dial- 
1^1^ wc»nen to become all thc^ things they are not asked 
to be in many "coeducatiwia!" aivironments. Hiey are £^lty 
and student l^d^ chairs erf committees, merit award recip- 
ients, mentcxs, and beneficiaries erf m«itcMS. The envircximent 
of these colleges jMX>vides c^^xxtunities for varieties (rf leader 
ship ^es, for success and &ilure, and fw ncMist^ertypk: 
approaches to wcMtien and ''their" issues Research conducted 
even in recent years ix)ints out that women behave differently 
and are treated differently when they are in all female envi- 
ronments than ^en they are in coed grcxips or when they 
are tauf^t by women r^er than by men (Kr^xikHc 1^5). 

Because of the same attitudes that often confncMit wtrnien 
a^nceming their value or importance, women's colle^ have 
lo deal with scxiety's percejHions and often feel they have 
to take a cx>nservsthne 'af^)ach with resgxxi to women's edu- 
raticxi to pnive their value. Many also have been on the defim 
sive ohcxit their successes. The result has been that fewer erf 
these in$titutk)ns are left to pamde mcxJcls of what institu- 
tions dedicated to women can mean. 




Lessons from ibe bistoricaSfy 
Afrtcan-AmerUan imtUutkms 

While one can debate the role erf selectivity in explaining the 
rates (rf achievement fw graduates (rf women s colleges, this 
issue is not as muth (rf a factcM- in discussing the achievem^it 
of the historically Aftic"an Ameri<^ a>lleges, particularly in 
recent years. Known for educating students with wide ranging 
academii' backgrounds, these institutioas are further dial 
lenged by fewer resouaes than (^her ia^itutions and im reas 
ing competition for their students. Nevenheless, these insti 
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tittkms ^xount for a miKrh greats share erf African Ameriain 
deffces at all levels than their enrdiments \i^uki actXHint 
kff and have demc»i^med sixxess for a tMoada range of - 
ckms than have traditionally whke institutions (Cross and 
Astin 1^1; Fleming 19»4; Green 1989; Giirin and Epps 1975; 
Hart 1984; McOain 1979; Maiyland State Board 1981 ; Smith 
1981; Wilson 1988). 

(>ie analysis of the rate of degrees amipleted suggests 
dearly that traditicHially African Amtrican irutitutions, along 
wfeh seme selective mxtheastan universities, have had the 
iiKist »Kx:ess in terms of giadu^cxi rates (Hart 1984). The 
ACE'S recent handbook sup^xxts this analysis, noing that in 
1984-85 they awarxfed 34 f^tcent of the BA degrees while 
enrc^ii^ oily IR n^^rcent of Africa American rodents (Grc*en 
1^), In aiklititMi, 50 parent of the African Amalcan fiaculty 
in white research universities received their undergraduate 
degrees at hi^c^ically African American colleges and univer 
sities (Wilson 1988). 

The literature cx>ntains cx>asiderahle dL^^giecment about 
ath^ benefits of attending eitho* white or African American 
instituicms. Itiese studies rely heavily on jaaiuaic^al data, but 
the a{:^)raaches and the sotm^vs of data yield different ccmi 
clusiwis. Reseaivhers, many employing multivariitfe statistical 
techniques, have kx)kc\J at whether instil uticmal type makes 
a significant difference whc*n siKh factors as l^kground char 
^eristics are ct)ntrDlIed, ITie results are mixed. A j^udy of 
African-American ^^udents at both white and /ifrican American 
instituions fiiHind greater cx^iitive devek^ment and higher 
aspiti^McMis among African American students attending 
African American institutkms (Fleming 198^4). it also m^ed 
that African Americ:an women bcxxime more assertive at white 
iastkuti(ms. AntHhcr researcher has nc^ found in^kuiional 
type in geneml to t>e a predictor of succx-ss {ftiscirella 19H5). 
Some have found mixetl Ixfnefits from attending traditionally 
African American or white instkutions in lemis of sjxxxl of 
Lt)mplctiun and {XTfoniunce (NcHtles i988;i). For exampk% 
cme study found that African American siirdenis are more 
likely to complete the dc^a-e in four yc*irs at a tniditionally 
Afrk^aii American in*aitution but may have some cartx-r acir^ui 
tages if they attend a tmditioually white insticution, prcsum 
ably Ixx^uise of the access to ' the mainstream" (Bradckx k 
and Mcftutlaiul 1988). llie conclusions from tins kind of 
research go to the heart <if conienis alx)ui scviet). Ixxaitse 
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ihey sugge^ thai siKxess in a career may he related k) having 
access to people in power and th^ such Kcess may be more 
n^dily available in tiaditic»ialiy while in^itutions. 

The evidexKe suggests that the imp^ of attending one kind 
of in^tuticMi over die (XhCT varies with the p^icuiar nature 
of the inMituti(xi and its resources, the paitirular student in- 
vuhfled, and cAher &ct(^ such as gencfer (Allen I98fib\ Flem- 
ing Pascarella, fknart, and Soecker 1989). Numb^s erf 
authc^ point to ^e sometimes diffkult chcmxs that students 
are asked to make between ^*ess to {Me^ge and ne^xxuces 
agair« access to f^rscxial growth and »tis&ction (Allen 
1988b). They generally agree, however, that histmcally 
African-American ct^l^es and univoisities succeed in involv- 
ing ^udents academicaUy as \^11 as pioviding environments 
that make their siKxress a c^entral part of the institutic^'s mis- 
sion. These institutions acxxHnmodate both educational equity 
and intellectml develc^ment in a commcm missies Authc»;s 
point to the generally positive clim^e in these in^tuticms, 
taking the fwm of wider networks of friendship, mcMe oj^xy- 
{unities ft>r inviolvement, and greyer expectations fcM" sikx^ 
(Allen 1988b; Fleming 1984; Gillespie 1983; Gurin and Spps 
1975, Morris 1979; Nettles 1^; SHEEO 1987). Historically 
African American a>lleges have served and aMitinue to serve 
an important n>le in higher ediKaticHi by providing the bulk 
of African American leadership and advaiKed degree thrcxi^ 
an cmvirtMiment thai oflfers tools for suctx"ss, a setise of cen- 
trality, and sufficicmt numbers to eliminate issue? of tokenism 
for Afrkim American ^udents and faculty. FurthermcMe, their 
admissions standards **are as seasitive to the poientiaJ of bhdi 
applicants as they are to the limits of their prcwllege back 
grounds" (Mt^ris 1979, p. 201). 

Summary 

Wliat are the Icsstms learned from the collegers dcxUcated to 
serving a particular group? As with the chaiacierbaic^ of sue 
ivssful inMituUoiw lislcxi earlier, these iastiiutions fcxjus on 
rhe succc^ss of their students and presume their capacity for 
succt^ss. Tliis effort is clearly facilitated by the presencx* of 
many faculty and administrators \^iio provide mle mixicLs and 
varieties of jxrrspt^tives. Sufficient numbers enhance sutx'ess 
and the opportunity for \'ariet>^ something that is more dif 
fk ult to achieve when the a)mmuniry contains few mincjrities, 
women, or disabled, ibese instituticjns also tend to provide 
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wlMttever imsgrammatk: si^^xxt Ls neces^uy as jwt of the 
€diK::^kHial pax^ram. All in all, a ^^ecial aiviixxiinent— in 
maty ways a more baiign enviitMiment— exi^ in which indi 
vidimls learn withoirt their race ac gender functioning as a 
sti^na in their p^fcmiance. 

fa^iUctftoms An EsfKUided Focus 

VPlM wMTicn's colleges can as^n^ women, (Xher cx>llc^s 
ami unh^ersities cannot assume fw their stmlents. What tra 
dftk)r»Uy African American institutic^ assume for African 
American stwknts, ah«s canned assume. Yet most ^udents 
<k) not ^tend these kiiKb of ir«itutkms, ami challenj^ and 
benefhs are inhCTent in ^^evar choice is macte. Hie la^ 20 
yeaiB teve provided a myriad of q^xsmmiU^ f« institutions 
to kx^ 21 the issues related to div^ity and to respcmd to 
them. The chaimteristics of succcsslul institutioas, wa^men's 
cdleges, and hiaorically African-Amaican cx>lleges and uni 
ves^ies imrlude fxt^giams and su{^n seivic^ that focus on 
the pankular needs paitidilar ^udents and groups while 
also cteating ixganiz^ional climates that are ix>sitJw and sup 
portive of students* diversity. A number of handbooks and 
prc^^ descTijXions available in the literature descrit^ some 
(rf the successful institutional aj^:3roaches to meting a variety 
of students' needs (Clewell and Ficklen 1^; RichardscMi, 
Simmons, and de los Santos 1987; WICHE 1987). While some, 
stK± as ACE's Minorities on Can^tss (Gfccn 1989), addr^s 
{MXJgmms for minc^ity !«udents and othos, such as FMucatitig 
ti^ Minority (Pearson, 5^vlik, and Touchton 1^), address 
wc»nen's concerns, the thermos are sufficiently cxmsij^ent to 
be of critical impcxtance fcM" all iastitutions. The dominant 
(ocvs in many of these apprcxiches is still on the ncx'ds of the 
particular student group and ap^n^riate iastitutit^l rc 
^XMises to those needs. This monogmph Ix^gan by noting 
how important the phrasing of qu<^ioas Is in shaping the 
answets that follow. Here again this issue must be addrcssc^d. 
Tile basic a wKvptual framework for many of the more tra 
dlticMial responses to divereiiy has foaised on ^tidetu assis 
tafice. Tutc^al servicers, financial aid, ramps and braille maps, 
and academic support prognuro all rcfieii an effort to res{x>nd 
to pix>blems that students bring with Uhmiv Fundanientally, 
it is a **deficit'' appaxich to diversity in that ii attempts to 
impn)ve success by providing the student with support and 
resources. In many institiHioas, resfKmse has been lxo.«dencxl 
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cx>nsidefably thnxjgh eflFcwts to address the climate of the insti- 
tuticxi fix th^ students. Campuses have added ethnic studies 
prx^rams, ethnic suppMt enters, women's studies pit^iams, 
evening classes, and iXher in^tuticmal changes* Hiese effoits 
to ptnlde institutiorml accommodation sAU focus cwi the 
**:^>edal needs'' of nontraditional r^udents but ^Hcnowledge 
ways in which the in^^jtmion can fxesent fcwrieiT? to sucr^. 

More and more, however, what ^^^eats ihroughoirt the 
literatures cxi the many groups thstt have beCT relegated to 
the margin is a set of themes requii ing a shift in the ways we 
apjwicK:h the chalien^ of diversity and the ftxiis of the is^. 
By asking bw an institution begias ro educate and create a 
climate that Is involving for all its members, the question is 
fcx used on fundamental a^^pects of the institutic^ and its abil- 
ity to embrace diversity, rather than on its ability to simply 
add programs or make mode^ ch'inges. B'^x>gnitlon Is 
incTcasing that specific pa)gnimmaLic and folicy re^xKises 
by themK*lves are not sufficient to make mafcM" strides and 
that morc fundamental organizational .^ifts are required 
Without thLs shift, all other approaches (while still important 
and essential) run the risk of simply helping students **adjust, ' 
"manage,'' or "survive" in an alien envirtnment. 'tinfiottu 
nately, many critics have bct*n so impressed by the newly 
erected monument*; to ecjual c^:^>rtunity thA they have failed 
to rctx^iy.c that tlie foundations are the same as those (that) 
have for centuries perpetuatc\i a structure of inequality of 
op|X;mmity'' (Morris 1979, p. 273) A similar theme Ls vc:)iced 
on \f . iiK^tion of women: *'Now is the time kyr our iasti- 
ni\ i' rt . . >r hig^JtY education to a^a|>e organizational struc 
?ures, ^.jucMion ia^ituticHial %alues, reexamine policies and 
p!v )c*ali:r^\s, and dc^velop plaas to sincerely meet the needs 
ufwomt n, fat uity, administrators, staff, arid students'' (Pear 
son, Shavlik, and Touchton ISW, p. 8). The need is pr<^nt 
to build on and maintain the efforts of those successful in^l 
tiitions that fcKiLS on individuals' and groups' needs and at 
the Slime time ti> fcxus on all students, all faculty, and llie 
institution's '."apacity to organize for dith.r$ity. 
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ORGANIZING FOR DIVERSITY: Fimdameirtal Issues 



H^ha- ediK:ation is ^xd tocfay with the neceisity— and the 
q^XBtunity— to orice s^in rethink \>;hat it ck)es and how it 
(toes it At the cc^e oi this efiwt Ls the <xganizati(xi's improved 
atpa»dty to educate in a pluralistic society (cx a pluralistic 
vKxkL &rt to do so requires a ^ift in our thinldng frotn a 
focus on the issues sunxHinding ^udaiis and **the pn*lems" 
diey cieate for the in^titfitMi. In ^Iditiixi to whether ^udents 
are prepared for learning is a saicxis que^iCMi as to whether 
inaitirticMis are prepwed diversity. Sixrh a shift requires 
a diflferent rationale for thinking atx)ut diange. If the insti 
tmion Is ccmcemed about tiie ca(»:iryr to deal with diversity, 
then the attenticxi is on the entire immunity. Dhnersity 
WTKmg fcKnjIty, iteff, and siKients is seen as important net only 
for the su]:^xm such individuals jKOvide ftx ^>ecific groups 
YnA also the importaiKe of diverse per^xtives to insul 
tiKkxial success and quality. TTie in^ituticxi axx^izes that 
remediaticMi is an issue for many i^udCTits and that ccKKem 

effective teaching and learning mm be a [^mrnount objcv 
tive thrrAighout the institution. Readiness to deal with divcosity 
requires asking about the attitude's and infcmiation of tmdi 
tional students as well as ncMiuaditi^ial ;audents. Indeed, at 
a number of insiitutioa<5, programs have been developed that 
focus on multicultural awartrness fc^ all students through 
wt»kshops and axsrse credit. SiKrh prt)grams assume that in^*^ 
viduals need education about and awareness of pluralism. 
The message is that educating for diversity is important kyr 
everyone to create a suitable environment for diversity, b<:Kh 
in the univetsily and in scKiety (Banks 1981; Barbarin 1%1 ). 

On many campases am>ss the country, the challenges of 
creating an or^ganization that embracx^ diversity so that it ran 
truly begin to educate all students has tx*gun, 

Institutk nal self reflection, let akme transformation, is 
an easy priK-ess. It raises qut^ions about tlie institurii)n and 
its assumptions about the academic enterprise. Moreover, tlie 
picture of what colleges and universitit^ si . juld kx^k like is 
not yet ck*ar, though the research succ<*ssfiil institutitni:, 
suggej^s some of the issues that ifistitutioas mast addmvi. 
Hi^er education a highly complex, decentraliztxi systern, 
and within tiiat sy^em is an em^rmous array of institutions. 
Thus, the process of c}iange and tlie sfxrific goals for ctiangc 
will necessarily be sptxrific to the institution. Nc^vertheless, 
the exwaing review of the literature suggests that colleges and 
universities large and small, cxmimuter and residential, pub 
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lie and private, urban and rural— will be asked to oMifixxit 
a number of diall«iges as divCTsity is addressed 



Diversificaticmof Faculty ami ^aff 

Ttie call bye a more diversified foculty and staff in the literature 
is viewed almost universally as impcxtant Hie literature is 
clear alxxit the impcMtance of feciiliy $upp<xt in g^eial and 
(he imptxiance of this role in ]:^iticular fw nc«itraditioiial au- 
dents, whether a. luli learners, disabled ^udents, or minority 
students. Certainly an imfxxtant aspect erf the success of his- 
torically African American colleges and womcni's colleges rests 
on the important role of African Americ^an fiiculty and staff 
and women foculty and ?^aff iri running the institution. The 
emphasis on a diverse £iculty and staff is indeed critical but 
for m(Me realms tiian arc often articulated 

Five reasons emeige. Tlic first three deal with faculty atid 
staff roles reletting to ^udents. Hie mc^ ct)mmon reason 
given for the need to diversify faculty and s^ff is to provide 
support for the benefit of students from p«. ic^lar groups. 
Observers generally acknowledge that students in the minority 
will sc*ek out a faculty member who, they penx^ive, under- 
stands their experience. Often this selection is based cmi gen 
dcr, racial or ethnic commonality, or disability. Given tlie envi^ 
HMiment on many campuses, such faculty and staff play a very 
important role. Indeed, evidence suggest that such faculty 
and 5«aff, bc*causc* of their relatiwly sni?n numbers, are often 
burdened by the advising and counseling that acxx)mpany 
their role as a member of a visible minority. 

A scx'ond reason for encouraging the diversification of fac 
ulty and staff is that diversification is an imjxMtant symbol to 
students fnjm these groups ab(jut their own futures and about 
the iastitucion's commitment to them, Ibial diversification 
of the rampus ccnnmunity cTeatc^s a more a>mfortable envi 
ronment for students as well ;is for faculty and staff. Itie strains 
suffereti by students also exist for faculty and staff mem^K^rs 
who n^pavseiu diverse groufxs. Tliese individual: assume the 
burden of Ix^ng .^')okes}x?rsons, mentors, supp)rt persons, 
arid synilK)ls, while alK) trying to jK^rform to rigoroiLs pa>- 
fessiofia! standards. At the same time, they may i ndua* the 
siuuc kind of loneliness and insensitivitics a!s(^ exfXTienced 
by suidents (Hlackwel! 1988; Olivus 1988; Smith 1980). 

'Ibe last two ausons for the im}X)nai*ce of a diversified fac 
ulty ajid staff relate to fx^nefits to the instituticHi. Diversifies!- 
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tkm oS the ^nilty and «aflF is likely to ccxitribiite to what Is 
taught, how it is taught, and v^b^ is inf^xtant to leam, can 
tiibiftions th^ are vital to the in^iti^icxi. F^njlty trained in 
tr^ti€»^ peckgc^ and in tr^litic^ial methodologi^ often 
find it difikult to fundamentally change cxh:'^"s and curricub, 
[Nvmifkadon of the Ikoihy and staflF make it easier, becaase 
the likelihood is greater fctf the introdiKti«i of difierent per 
^^ectiws and s^^pffo^es and (or imxry mwe (^:)jX3ftuniUes 
kx [Ht^essioml cx)llabcKati(xi, Pec^:)le like admini^rs^ors and 
Acuity in decision-making pc^iticxis who have had their own 
ejq^erlences with aspects of instituticHial lift' that create bar 
riers or even alienate students offer the in^itutlm an invalu 
able service by providing their perspectives on potential ptdb 
lem areas. It should be remember^ however, that no single 
individual can represent any more tlun his or her own per 
^5ective cx be sensitive to all the issui^, needs, and concerns 
(rf each disparate group that has been described. An African 
American fetnilty member, for example, canm^ reflect all the 
Issues of a disabled cm* a Latino »«udent. Thus, what is needcxl 
is true diversity. Fifth, a diverse Eiculty and staff reflect one 
measure of ia^itutional succ^s for an educatiCHial institution 
in a pluralistic scxiety. As long as the leadership of our insti 
tuticxis contaias only token rcpa^sentaticxi of persoas from 
dh^erse bat4<grounds, institutions will not i>e able to claim 
that the goals for s(X'icty or our edix^tional iastitutions havo 
been achieved. 

Thus, the issue of diversity in ticulty and staff assumc*s 
direct as well as indircvt importance for campus eff^His. Wtiife 
these efforts are impixtant for j^udents from thi^* grt)i!ps, 
they arc also impi^rtant for the ia^aitution. Concern is great, 
however, that being able to achieve this goal in the ncur future 
is highly unlikely (Blackwell \9Sii; Sudarkasa 1987; Valverdc 
1988; Wilson 1987a). Tlie lack of gnwth in higher cxiucation 
over this past dcvadc and the incxt^ased ase of part time fac 
ulty have a)mbincd to paxJuce fewL*r i^{X>rtunities for faculty 
and staff advancement. Now, projixtions for (^^nings ifi the 
next decade ai^ moa* of'^timistic, but it is almoj^ universally 
recx^izcxl that the lack of retention and the bck of attmc 
tiveness in pursuing advanceil tlegax^ for todiy's and >es 
tealay\s undergraduates threaten institutiofial goals for itK reas 
ing the hiring of more women and minorities (Blackwell 
1%8). If the pa'sence of a truly diversified faculty' and stiifi 
is critic:al, this situation jt*opardizc*s institutional efforts. 
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It Ls imfxxtant to note ttet the terrier to divi^ifiaiticxi is 
not simply an issue of numbers. Avaibbilky individu^ to 
assume these posutiwis is deariy a FtftA)lem. Evidence si^ 
ge^, howe\^, th^ In^tirtii^ ane also having diSk^ty 
retaining ^njlty^ ami ^aflf difC^^ent hackgaxinds fw th*' 
same reascxis tliey have had prc^lems retaining ^ucknts. The 
ourent revolving-ckxff (KUtem is an extravagant wa^e erf 
human resources and a maK^ <:d^cle to change. ^Bbrts to 
retain and develc:^ jaafF and g^duate ^udents already within 
the in^itution are th«^fc^ as impc^tant as increasing the 
p(X)l of af^licants to the institutic^. 

Mtesion and ValtKS 

As indicated earlier, some of the values axxed in the aca 
demic traditicxi are now coming into question. Lssues of 
values are nci easily identified, discus^, or dealt with. Givra 
the literature on CM^anizaticxial efiectlveness, howev^. it Ls 
prt^iably very impcKtant to identify those values that are cen- 
ual to the inaitution s mlssi(Mi arKi those that are not. It is also 
critical that this discussion be held in suc4i a way that tradi- 
tional assumjHions may be c^n to questiwi. Two sets of 
values are frequently cited as impt>rtant: competitlcWcoq>- 
eration and individualLsm/concem fw community- Ihe 
increasing evkienc^ m the effectiveness of cxx)perativf learn- 
ing, (iK example, suggejto tl^ tiaditicKial strtKtures that en- 
courage a)mpeiitiveness may be counteiproductive to the 
iastitution and to all 5^udents (Astin IW; Palmer 1987). Rather 
than being viewed as a threat to iastitutional quality, sikJi 
changes may well turn out to impn>ve in5^ituti<:«ial effective 
ncss. Discussioas about individualism and community touch 
f](^ only on matters of impcKtance to a number of ethnic and 
racial groups but also on the incTeasing concern about nar 
( issism and unethic:al behavicK* in s(x:iety (Harris, SilvCTJ^ein, 
and Andrews 1989; Mcintosh 1989; Minnich 1989)- Have we 
gone icx) far in encouraging competitive and highly Individ 
ualij^ic practices at the cxpeasc of concern for the community 
and at the expense of g(xxl learning? 

QuesticHis about viilues emei]ge at all levels of the institu 
tion. Perhaps one of the mo^ challenging lus to do with the 
w:iys in whii h students pcaeive that the values and pcn^x- 
lives thc7 bring with them to the academic community are 
apjmviated and may even put them into conflict with 
iastitutional nomis and f:>ehaviofs At its wonst, fuudents may 
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pareive th^ they mu^ ahandcm the values of cheir ijwn oil 
tiflpes or backjpxHind to siKxeed (O^u 1978). The resulting 
pheiK^nenc^i erf alienaticm is cxxitradictc^ to the central a)le 
being gh^en to the impMtance of involvement in ixie's edu 
aikm and vnth the in^tutii^. 

The questi<xi of values also extaids to how the campas 
fiiiKticxis ami to the nam^ aiKl expectations perftHmance. 
As has betai sugj^ed in this mcHTOgraph, gn^ling practice, 
decisioai making, ap^jro^Ji^ to learning, residence hall life 
styles, ckess, and inteipeiscmal mannCTS are veiy mudi 
aflSected by values and by b^^^gncxind Creating a campus envi 
ronment in which one is ftee to discass these issues and in 
which (»ie can create altCTnative pc^lic^ can be difficult. The 
Ofvmll f^em of teaching practices in higher educatiwi, for 
exan^le, has never ^lequately reflected what we know about 
learning. Large lecture clas«?s, Uck i>f immediate feed^k, 
muhiple choice and so on do not reflect the necessary 
variety in pedagogy adeqi^te learning (Smith 1983). One 
might conjecture that as long as ^udents cxxild suc\:eed 
de^ite this kind of teaching and as long as one did tk% care 
about thc^ who did not succeed, did nix need to cxmnett 
tesK-hing with learning. Now xhiysc cx>nditions mu^ ciiangc. 
Fewer and fewer stuifents sucx^eed To cxxinect teaching with 
learning requires knowing about students, knowing alxxjt 
the sul^t matter, and knowing about umducive envircm 
ments fw learning. Perfiaps bcx:ause of their maiginal statas, 
more of these Issues are being raised tcxiay as they relate to 
nontraditional st ^nients. Just c^e example of alternative fomis 

pedagogy is described in Women s Ways of KnouitTg 
(Belenky er al. 1986). I>espite methodok^ic^al issues ^nit 
the study's ability to generalize alxmt gender, the report dcx^s 
vividly describe a group of women's preference kyr "con 
neited'' learning. The authors dc^ribe cx>nnectf\i learning 
as an interactive experience in which involvement feiciiiutcs 
learning. In this form of learning, empathy, care, and under 
stonding are viewed as important parts of (he prcxess of mak 
ing judgments. Class participation, cx>llabomtive projeiis, and 
students' contributing to one anc^her's views wouki hi: scvn 
^ cTitk.:al. In cx)ntrast, the valuer iniplidt in many traditional 
forms of pcxlagogy are isolation, cynicism, and competition. 

Areas of new inquiry, howc*ver, are niK always v/ell uwivcd, 
particularly if thc7 are not in the accepted tradition of one s 
c\)lleagues or institution (IVarson, Shavlik, and louchton 
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l%9). Many have viewed feminist scholarrfiip and ethnic stu- 
dies, for example, as peripheral to the curriculum and as sub 
jects of n<xiserious inquiry. McKtover, some view sixrh sdK>\ 
arship as axitributing to the weakening erf the curriculum 
(Bloom 1987). The i^\sues involved go to the hrait of such 
qua*ions as wh^ coix^tutes a gocxl education, what we 
mean by quality and how we evaluate it, and the aj^ropriate 
methodologies in the search ftx truth, Fcm- fcurulty members 
iniereaed in asking new que^KXis in new areas, the risk can 
be great unless thiTse areas are already seen as legitiir^e w 
unless they themseh^ ime the ^tus to alter aj^ro^hcs 
in their fields And it can be very difficult fcK those who rep 
reM?nt minorities in the decision-making pnxx^ss. 

lastitutions fiice a challenge in differentiating brtween 
those values and goals that £K:ilitate learning and serve the 
institution's mission and thc^ values that leave some gnnips 
on the mar^jin. At the ^me time, it is impt>rtant to be 
lo new ways of accx>mplishing goaLs. EviderKe on the benefits 
of ax^xrratiw learning for all students, few example, suggests 
that traditional «mictures that buikl in ajmpetition may be 
a)unterproductivc. Such envia)nmenis may detrimental 
to most students. Valuers and the clarification of assumptions 
about values are at the bean of the issue of diversity. 

Dealing with Con0ict 

Kvcn the mt^ superficial analysis of what is happening on 
nany a^lk^ cmipases suggests that cwflici is either c^nly 
present cx* jast under the surfiice. Some degree of conflict 
would be expetled when individials and groups from diverse 
bac kgrounds try to come together in an institutional seating 
Uones 1987). Wliile increased numlxTs may l>c more ixmv 
foruble lo a member of a minority group, they may be more 
threatening to a nK-mber of the majority. Thus, conflict may 
Ix* intensified on many campuses as they tHxromc more 
diverse or moa' explicit in their eft<>rts io diveniify. A kx>k 
at the liremture on in(ergn)uj^ relations suggests moreover 
that the conditions are present for conflict, given the com 
pcHitive environment, unetjual status of individuals and 
groups, frustration causcxl by hostile environments, and per 
c eptions of unrcsfxmsivcnc^s by some and favoritism by oth 
crs and given that liule exists to bring gnmps together in 
meaningful contact (Amir 1969; Ganiscni, fVtersc^n, ;ind Black 
hum 1^)8()). Building on the literature of cultuml pluralism, 
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w can expect amflict wht^ desirable valuer are incompat 
ible. Campuses, example* are ^ggling with having to 
dKX»e between setting desirable ^andards fw ^x?ec^ and 
behavior and supporting rights of free speech given in the 
Rret Amendment {Stanford Obsenjcr 1989). Yet the existence 
(rfoxiflkt may be a gocxl sign that the ia^tuticMi is grappling 
with many erf these i^ues and is in the prcx-c^ of fundamental 
change. Indeed, a very significant study of the patterns of 
adaf«ittion that occur in in^itutitxus dealing with issuer of 
divei^ty suggests that cxxiflict may be part of the procx^ tliat 
will assist institutioas to identify essential changes (Skinner 
and Richardson 1988). Conflict can therefore be a fxuhway 
to learning (Green 1989). 

ThcHigh higher educ-atic^ is rtxHed in a tiadition of dclxitc 
and the bcc exchange of idcus, it is nm clear that dealing with 
conflict, particularly the kind of cxKiflict af« to becx>me emo 
tional, is one that institutions can deal with very effectively. 
The cxMiflicts that can emerge from trying to create truly plu 
ralistic envia>nments are urn omfortablc and may nc^ to be 
so. Tlie challenge is to create vehk les for dealing with conflict 
in an enviriMimcnt that is open to difference. IiKiecxl, a char 
jKterL^ic of many siKX^essful c-ampusc^ has lxx*n the c reation 
of jarong policies, prcxc^dures, and even spcvial programs of 
mediation and arl^itration to rcxx)gni/.e the existence of <X)n 
flict and to use it as a vehicle (or It-aming by the in?aiiulii)ti 
(Green 1989). 

n^Qualtty of 
Interacdmi on Campt» 

The bcxly of a*sc*arcb citcxl that refltxts the importance of stu 
dents invx)ivement with the institution a\juia*s an insiitu 
tk)nal assessment alx)Ut involvement, hi)w students ran tx^ 
cx)me involve^!, die level of interaction amotig students and 
betwc*en .^udents and faculty, and the general climate of the 
(-ampus for involvement. The literature on iniergroup relations 
that suggests the uaxl for students and faculty to |X!rtici|>;ite 
tc^gcther in meaningful and imix)rtant wt>rk also su{>fx>ns the 
iinvolvementf involvement. Whik* residential campuses aiid 
smaller iastitutums haw nuH-e natural jxxentiai to develop 
involvement, the challenge is presc-ut for all itisfitutions. Many 
campuses use mentor programs, prc^rammatic efforts at the 
college and departmental lewis within the univcrsil>\ resi 
dtfnce halls, and atliletic programs to build communities of 
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involved students and faculty. For large public institutions, 
the challenging questim is whether meaningful learning com- 
muniUes can be developed that benefit from divereity. 

R duc atiag for Dhnersity 

As institutions begin to evaluate the quality of climate for 
diversity, (xie inevitable discussifwi centers aitxind the role 
of the edixaticnaJ process and in particular the role erf the 
curriculum (Slaughter 1988). Many more institutions arc 
beginning to articulate a commitment to educate «udents 
fw living in a plumlistk: wmW and co create environments 
that embrace diversity. The cxmtent of the curricniJum insofcir 
as it serves these goals, the styles of teaching, and the modes 
of assessment are all being evaluated Schools like Stanford 
and the University of Califcwnia-Bericeley have now moved 
to require that all students develop some familiarity with the 
diversity of Am«k^an cultures and with issues of race, class, 
and gender. Curricular transformation innih^ the same kind 
of devek^mental prcx-ess as inaitutional transformatitMi in 
moving from wurees that acklress the voids in the cuniculura 
to efforts to ask new queaioas that mcwe naturally embiace 
the pluralism t>f per^xxtives in the field (Mcintosh 1989). 

The role trfpeda^)gy is very imjXHtant to this aspect of edu 
cation. Recognizing that groups and indivklnals may learn 
in different ways requires rethinking the ways in which teach 
ing cKX'urs. The increasing cx)mmunity of saudents with learn 
ing disabilities has focused anention on this Issue, but the 
discussion touches on the literature concerning the aduh 
learner, racial and ethnk- grouj^, and women as Will, fn rther 
words, it toiK.'hes on mine dian a majority of all .students. 

The i»;ue of assessment is an<xhcr competent of this edu 
c-atit>nal challenge. Not only are the goals for assc-ssment 
ambiguous in terms of the kinds of learning being evaluated; 
signifiram que.««ions also exist alxjut many of the fx>rms of 
:issessment now in place. For example, for tht>se with learning 
di-sabilities, multiple t+ioice, time limited tests may be invalid 
indic-aton< of learning. TTie cx)ntn)versy contx'ming ilie role 
of .standardized tests for women and minorities reflects similar 
concerns alx)ut the validity of present testing approach<.\s. 
Without valid indicattw^ of learning, underesaimating the per 
formance of many jx^iulaiicms of ^udents is a .significant risk. 
This controversy is being highlighted by ccKirt cliallenges to 
the meaas of awarding New York State .schttehips to wtimcn 
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and by critldsms of the natlo^^J movement to require exam 
in^kms fbr leachCTS (Duian 19*^; N^cMial Center 1^). 

Ilie Fercrived Ccmflkl b^ween Access 

The cxxitinulng message that a fiincbmental ccKiflict exL^ 
bctF>'efti is^ies of ^^e^ to the institution and quality Ls per 
haps the mo^ disturbing indicaticxi that {^resent in^^tuticxial 
apfMD^iies to divmily are inadequate (Adolprfius Bim 
baum 1988; Mingle 1987; Rendon and N«a 1987; Skinner 
and Ridttidson 1988; Stewart 19^). Given the number of 
naticmal stiniies cxMKemed ^xxit the effeaivai«s and quality 
of higher educaUcxi and the call increasing standards, the 
higher eduction ctMTununity neecte to carefuJly and thought 
lully addre& this sy^m^ conflict 

Much of the discussion about improving institutional quality 
focuses on perc*epti<^s ^X)ui die quality erf the students being 
admitted and conc^em abcait lowering slandards, although 
these percejHiixis can also be found in discussicKis about hir 
ing and retaining feiilty and staff (GamsOT 1978; Mingle 
1987; Peterson et al, 1978; Willie and McCord 1972). There 
is reas<n to believe that the questions being a<dced and the 
assumptioas being made result in an inaf^)priate a>nflict 
t«?tween these two ceniml vaiues. Several impottant fx)ints 
mu^ be made: 

• The a)ncx*ni about the preixiniticm of students, while 
affecting many minority rfudents, is not 4 minority paib 
lem. While the impact of poor pn?iwatiixi t»i thosc^ who 
come fiom disadvantaged backgrounds is more dcvas 
tating, declining preparation of students is a national issue 
affecting virtually all sch(X)ls and all students. Indeed, 
ma^ pix)rly prepared students are white (SHEEO 1987). 

• The ami em that the admission of many minority groups 
represents a lowering of test scores ignores tlie faa that 
the gtxils of higlier education with regard to admissions 
have ahvays reflected different levels of prejwatiun 
armmg its students. Even the most highly selective insti 
tutioas have s<xight diversity in gec^raphy, artistic and 
athletic talcmt, and leadership amimg its ^udents rather 
than po{iuIaticK)s of perfect GPAs and SATs. With thest* 
tyfw^s of diversity, quality was discussed hardly at all 
becaiLse the ediKational aimmunity and the public 
understKXxl thai quality presumably embraced the con 
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tributiwis of thc»e with different ^rengths. Mcxeover, it 
was widely realized that grades and te^ saxes axild 
nix define ail that was neederi fix success in ac^nii<^ 
and the community. The value of diversity when it a)mes 
to <^udents that differ markedly from the majority seems 
to be recognized &r lej», however. 
Much the evidence cx)nc^ming the tensicxi bet\wen 
quality and diversity tcsis on kwer ^andaidized scx>res. 
As indicated elsewhere, seriou^i '^uesticxis exba about the 
predictive validity and the power of these ir«ruments 
fix wom<m, for many minc^ities, and for th«;e with learn 
ing disabilities (Duran 1^; Gtutb 1986; Morris 1979; 
National Center 1989; Sedlac^k 1986; Thonm 1981; Wil 
son 1980). The ^me cx>uld be said for learning assess 
ment programs that rely iya these kinds of measures. 
Changing measures of ai^^ssment ck>es ni^ mean low- 
ering standards fcK* learning. Indecxl, one charactcrisic 
of instituti(His described earlier as sucvt^fol is that they 
SCI high ^andards and expectaticMis. We are challenged 
to develop adeciuate a^ksessment pa)grams and to avoid 
relying on inadc^quate pn)grams that, because of expe- 
diency, liave the effect of diminishing the c*vidence of 
perfoniiancx' fiH" paniciilar gn)ups. Though assessment 
takes a differc*nt ftxm faculty and staff, a)ncem c"xi.*^s 
tliat many irL«uitutions do ran know how to c*valuate the 
tjiulity of scholarship or ix,*rfomiancx^ of thc^* from dif 
fcTent faculty gituips as well. 

The jw)lilem about quality also involves how we define 
success in sc1kx)I and a student's capacity to lc*am. If we 
itssume that only one way to Ie;im is a)rrt\t and at the 
s;imc time place individuals in environments that or* only 
marginally dcxiicatcxl to their success, we :\rc seeing up 
whole groups of students for failure- Karly evidence 
foLused attention on ac^ademic preparation as the nuxst 
sigtitficant faiior in achicAx^ment, leading many resciirch 
er^ to conclude that arack'niic success is a function of 
profxiration, not nice (Kichardscm and Ik-nder 1987). As 
this monogniph lias suggested, howe^/er, to the dc*grcx* 
that issuers of racism^ sexism, homophobia, and the gen 
enil preseiice of im alienuting environment also afftxl |x*r 
fonnance, then lack of pi-rfomiance rannot l>e fix uscxl 
entirely on the studt*nt. All Uny often we have itssunied 
the ifistitiitions {x*rft\lion imd students' incom{x^ence. 




Care must be exercised in hcrw we t^ch, atxHit the envi- 
ronment in which te^hing takes place, and a4x>ut how 
we assess learning. 

Numerous referaKes in die literature suggc^ that the tun 
damental ]Kedi^x^iticHi of higher ediK:ati(xi has betm to 
maintain homogeneity and to ^1*^:^ c^ly when nea?ssary 
(Morris 1979; Veidi^ 19^). A critic^ example of it may tx* 
occnmlng now in the discussic^s abcxit whether some irL^i 
tutiom have set limits an access fi^ Asian American students 
because they are "overrepresented" in the student bixiy. The 
cuedibility oif higher educaticxi's cx)mmitment to quality and 
dlveisity is weakoied when ^Hxess of Asian Americans is 
limited in the name of diversity and acress of African 
American and Latino students is limited in the name of quality. 
The net result of Ixxh is to perpetuate homogeneity. 

If these two amcej^s -dh^rsity and quality— remain in 
conflict, the challenge erf diveniity will be mt^. The qui*s 
tions once again are wtiether the ct)nflict Is real and whethtT 
we are asking the right quc5^ions. When quality is measured 
in one way only, cx>nflict between quality and divcTsity^ is 
cTeated (Madrid 1988). The implications are that we can 
iKoaden our under^nding about quality withtRit diluting 
expectations for learning or for the curriculum. The institution 
will need to carefully c^vaiuate its *^andanis. its pcTfcmnancc 
criteria, and the climate in which Ic-aming cxcurs, howevrr. 

The Changing Climate 

M the same time chat ia^itutions tliat genuinely wish to 
change fii'X' significant challenges, (^her forces facilitate a rci 
ognition of the ne^ .i for change. As tn)ubling as some of the 
incidents of nici'^i harassment and sexual harassment have 
been, thc7 h'^c servtxi to bring to the forefrotit the nature 
and depth of sor^ - of the problems within the community 
of higher cxiuration. Some institutions have bc^un to ^udy 
themselves, listening to the experiences of tficir staff, .students* 
and fac ulty while acknowlc\iging the need for change. Many 
institutions, including sotne of the more prt*stigious onc^, 
are now k*ading the wu>- in their effons to address some of 
these issues. At the same time, au^areness is growing at the 
national level tliat maji)r public {X)lic7 and s(xial implications 
are involved. Some of the rtveiit national ct>mnii.ssions on 
the achievements of minorities have been Hth urgent anti 
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eloquent in their calls c hange and actitm. 

Changing student (temographics and the increased voice 
that students and staff can find in influencing ia^aitutional pol 
icy have facilitated the awareness of a need fi>r change. It has 
cxMnbined with cxr^inuing institutitinal concern fw enroll 
ments to put students in a more influential posiUon than they 
have been in during «her times. This is now a time of increas 
ing student attivism. Over the next decade as laige numbers 
t>f faculty retire and largCT numbers of students «iter the col 
legiate generation, we can anUcipate a shift in in^itutional 
fMiorities from a COTcem kx emt>llment to a concern about 
hiring faculty, and it may well shift the focus away torn the 
quality of students' experience to the quality of the faculty's 
experience {Bowen and Schaster 1986; Smith 1988). The 
improved environment for faculty, their salaries, and Uieir hir 
ing may assisa in attracting mive minoriUcs and wi>men to 
faculty positioas. Some evidence .suggests, for example, that 
it may already be occurring. While the overall numbers of 
minority Ph.D.s has declined in recent years, the number has 
atiually increased for minority w)men (a>yle and Bae 1987). 

An organizational appaach to diversity has significantx' for 
vinually all in^itutioas regardless of the diversity within their 
student bcxlies, for it acknowledges the importance of diver 
sity for scx iety and for its future. The reality of dem<>graphic 
shifts is such thiU Hawaii's "mimxity" student enrt)llment is 
66.4 ixTcent and Maine's is 3.8 percent The approach to edu 
rating for all ft>rms of diversity -minorities, women, disabled, 
adult learners, and pan time learners- and the impcwtance 
of t>ducating all stmlents to live in a pluralLstic world are as 
relevant to Maine as they arc for »aw^aii, however. 

By creating an organization that can deal with diversity and 
by taking a conprehensive ap}>roac-h to diversity, institutit>ns 
will find themselves less fragmented in dealing with the 
numbers of groups with spec ial needs. It will then be more 
likely that the special ncx-ds and persfxitives ( f any numlx-r 
<>f groups will be more easily accomnKKlatixl. MoretA'er, an 
in.Mituti{>n that 4)rg;inizes for diversity will derive many bene 
fits from this afiproaeh, not the least of wiiich is the incTeasetl 
ca|->acity to ri>spond to diange (Weick 1979). Other opjxv 
tunities are present as well: 

• Reviiali/ing the i un^iculum; 

• IX-vek>|iing new apprtsiches to |"H)lic7 ^"^1 organization; 



• Modeling the develc^ment and ga>wth of "global 
villages''; 

• Increasing diak^e and thus success co rceming the char 
Meri^ics of the envirwiment that Uy^& gcxxi teaching 
and learning; 

• Creating an envircwiment that af^xeciatcs the ways in 
which difference contribittes to education; 

• Cbrifying the values that are essential to the ;K::ademic 
missicm and to the cTeati<^ of community; 

• *3enefiting bom the diversity of t^ching af^rt^hes, 

• And for ^dents, particularly but na only in residential 
institutions, experiencing the excitement and opportun 
ities to learn from diversity. 

In i^her words, oppctftunity is greater for miK h enhanced 
institutional success and quality. 
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ASSESSM04T AND IMPUCATIONS 



While the d^lenge of diver^ty Is incfced a n^tfional challenge, 
no clearly marked paths are present to oeaUng educational 
oiganizsttions pnejwed fcx this process, given the complexities 
involved in the omcept itself and in human and cxganiza 
ticml behavitM* in general. Nevertheless, c(KisL<aeiKies emerge 
fircMTi a wide ranging set of literatures sugge«^ing some erf the 
steps needed 

In^ttirtional A^e^meat 

Infiannaticxi Is an important element in efforts to creaie 
change and to assess the need change One of the impor 
taiu initial strategies that can be applied in an in5^tu::on is 
an assessment in which all aspects of the cx)llege or university 
are evaluated and serve as a point of reference. A funda 
menral quejSiwi &ames the assessment: How is the iastitution 
doing with re^^t to diversity? 

Because the effectiwnt^ of research is critically related 
to its design, an instituticxial audit necxLs to be sutc. 

• Ttiat j^eralizatioas acniss groups are mn made until the 
validity of such groups is cxxifirmed; 

• That the perspective of a div^erse set of constituencies 
and groups are involved in the design and interpa^tation 
of the results. 

• lliat the inj^ruments ased f .ollcxt data, whether sun^^s, 
interviews, or te^^s, are checked for their validity ;uid 
appropriateness for the campas and its cxMistituencics 
and that, where possible, multiple methods arc used, 

• That the asfiects of campus life and individual and gn)up 
characteristics studic*d are inclusive enough to tap a broad 
lange of issues. 

A|>pendLX A lists some of the questions tliat can be askcxi 
in assessing an inj^icution's status with regard to crealing an 
involving environment. It is by no means cx)mplete but might 
pnjvidc the l%tsis fi)r an audit guide, MinorUk's on Car 4nis 
(Green 1989) pn>vides additional que?^ions to broaden the 
focus. 

Research 

The nc*ed for continues! research on diver>>iiy in higher c*di! 
cation is great. Effons to idcMitity siK cc^ssful pn gmms that may 
serve as mi Jels for tHhc*r institutions are very imfXMtaiU. Ilie 
use of national data bases, n<K only to track students but also 
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to identify inrtitutional chanicteri^ics that facilitate success, 
provides important pra^iectiv^ Studies addressing ia«*itu 
ticMial chaimterisdcs, however, must move beytxKi measures 
of selectivity ar^d resources to msure th^ a broader i3nge of 
institutional qualities Is ^kiress^. We also need to know 
mare about the varieties of wa)^ in whkh ^udents can be 
invt^ved and how, if at all, those ways differ amcKig specific 
populatic^s. A f^rallel need exists, however, to tiack the pres- 
ence and retenticm of fi^rulty and 5aaff^ and to lode at the insti 
tutional experiences of those individuals, nc^ only at the pto- 
fessional level but also at the giadi^te level. TTie Council of 
Gtaduate f hwLs ( 1%6) has called fiK such efforts because 
of the centnility of faculty and ^afF for the efTcrts being 
amsidcred 

A fMX>fiHmd need ab^) exi^ for greater diak^ue concerning 
the results of empirical ^udies and for synther;Ls of results 
that address bc^h thecnetical and ^^7plied questions. Part of 
this diak^ue could entail efforts to clarify apfKirent amtra- 
dlctions so that acxunue a^clasions can 1^ drawn oi so that 
further research cx)ukl be developed to clarify these differ 
ences. The anuy of ;tfudies available that address similar ques 
tions with different metlKxiok^gies and analyses and all tix) 
often a*ach different conclusions limits the role of die *rholar 
and the researcher in ctnitributing to w+iat Ls acioally cxvurring 
in our iastitutions, TTic k^ is significant nc^ only for edu 
catlonal reseaah but also for effective iastituticxial change. 

Ikvause instituikMis vary in their mission, size, complexity, 
and makeup, the need cxmtinues for inf^kuticmai research 
on a number of lopivs tliat will allow individual institutions 
to assess their own sikx:c*ss in cxlucating ?audents from widely 
diverse backgaxinds as well as the climate of the iastUution 
for these j^udents, for Giculty and st^if, and for more tradi 
tioiial students. Institutional a\searc h on who a)mes, wtio 
stays, .^U'JcMits' satisfaction, factors asscxiated witli retention 
and grudiiation, and alumni perceptions can Ik» very helpfiil 
in identifying issues aiid in creating :\ Lniate for change* 
(Smith 1982). Crreai care nnv^ be exerciscxi in ♦taming ques 
tions for research, however, so that 'deficit" nuKiels are iv^ 
reintnHJiKcd. 

Coordination among Sectors 

Some of the diia on educational preparation continue to re 
infoae the itnport;ince of cjuality preparatuHi in kindc^rganen 
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thnxi^ giade 12 to ^udents, to higher educaticxi, and to soci 
efy as a whde. Tiaditkxially, higher educatkxi has ncK directly 
acifressed these issues excef^ through sdiods of education. 
This review reinftMces the degree dl seif int»est that higher 
edicaf kn should have in issues of precollegiate eduottion. 
Cleaily, higt^ educ^icm cannot ackiress all these issu^ <x\ 
its own, but k is respi^bie fee training the tesrhers and edu- 
cators who mn schods ami has an inpotant role in the na 
ture of school syaems and in the impcxtance givai to the edu 
cadonal {XxrifessiOTi. Hi^ier educ^im also f^xxiuces the schol 
ars for figure generattons of &culty. N4c»eova', the ^andauls 
^ kK entiaiKe and for assessmmt have an inpsKrt throughcnit 
the school yrars. Tlie (M^itknts of Stanfbxi and Harvard are 
two leading educatCK^s v^fho have acknowledged the impor 
taiKe <rf the role higlw edixaticxi 5^>uld take in this effcxt. 
The nature of the education all stuttents receive awicTming 
i^i^ erf diversity can have a ma^ impact thioughout the 
educ^ioial sy^em. 

^klitkMialty, in slrites where cx>mmunity colleges assume 
a signiikant role in the education of jaudeiits—and in par 
ticnilar, minority and aduU ^udents— aiticutoion between two 
year aiid four year institu kxis must be ^rCTg^hened Tliis pri 
OTity is addressed in California, whkh is actively ;mempting 
to ^klress this issue through the develc^>meni of a revised 
maimer plan fcK* hi^^er educatic^ in the state (Joint Committc^c 
1988). Following up on students' im^ess, t^ly intervention, 
articuladLion of courses, and cxx>rdinated student servk^ are 
all important features of this etfcxt (Cohen Donovan, 
Schaier Peleg, and Fc^r 1987; Rk-haabtxi and Bender 1987). 
Gathering data is a critical element, tht)ugh trying to assess 
the retention and transfcr rates fkjm twxvyear institutioas to 
four year inj^ituti(Kis is a c+mllenge, givr*n the diverse rc*asons 
students haw fw attending cx)mmunity a)lk*ges. 

State higher education exec^itive officers have devck^\i 
an impcHtant report outlining the partic*uiarly significant n)le 
that scales can pby in sc*tting policies and cTcpectatitriS to facil 
itate institutional and ccx^x^rative rej^)nse5. In addition to 
fkiancial su{^x>rt, pn^mmatic support, arxl policy, ?toies 
have important roles in the design and implementiUion of 
effective programs to gather data (Callan 1988; SHEbX) 1987 ). 

Nadonal L^es 

In s^ition to the national studies that clarify, stucJy, and bring 
attention tc^ the diallcngc^ of diversity, a need exi*«s for sup 
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p(M in etKouraging studoits to ento* tesKJiing and those 
fields where wcMnai and mincxitles have triditicnalty been 
undenepreserUed Suffkient evkteice sugge^ that previous 
n^cxial, copcxctte, ami foimctoicxi efif«ts to encxnira^ stu 
dents to oiter gr^uate and pnofessicsial schools hai^ b^n 
success. That need is emerging mce again as higher edu- 
caticHi {xepares for a new wa\^ of dmllenges and c^^xstun- 
ities [Kesatted thnxjgh the ^trition ol &culty hired during 
the growdi erf the sixties (Qxincil of Gr^uate Schools 1986), 
Related to these kinds oS prc^iams is the need to focus once 
again cxi financial assi^ance so th^ stiK^ts can mc^e rea- 
sc^iably choa% ];m)giams a{^xi^^iate to their goals. They can 
involve direct assistance as well as programs that ftxgive loan 
c^iigatictfis fc»: studems going into obtain fields, ^idi as 
teschii^. 

Costs and Cotnmttnieiit 

SdW students are voy much affected by issues (rf co^. Yet 
fev^erd and st^e funding of finatKial aid has deoeased durii^ 
the la^ 10 years, and imny ir^tutions have seen the percent- 
age erf* their resources alloo^ed to financial aid growing larger 
and bst& than any (Xho* pc^ticHi oS the bu<^^ (Stampen and 
F^iske 1988). The pressures cm in^tutional biKlg^ and 
n^ttional pressure to limit the inatease in growth the oo^ 
of higher edixr^ixi place ^gnifkant strain on instltiAicms to 
limit spCTiding- To the ctegree that smie of die chan^ 
need^ such as increased financial aid to minority students 
or pan lime ^xiderus, add to co^ the changes wUl be slowed 

Perteps one of the g^eat^ cl^ieng^ jne^nted is the 
need f^ sained commitment and efficxt. The need fot 
change is urgent, but inslitmicxial change will noi be easy or 
quick. With equal parts of dismay and cynicism, numbers of 
writcn? t>l^rve that highw educ^on's a^icems for such 
issues nin in cycles. Indeed, ''unless we recognize the sys^ 
temic nature of persistent r^^ial inequalities, progress . . . may 
ncwr be more than marginal and episodic*' {Mortis 1979, p. 
269). CHhers suggest that it is only in rc^x)n5e to a crisis that 
institutior^ or those involved in public policy will re^nd 
The implicaticxi is tliat when the crisis ends, the a>mmitment 
also ends (Adolphus 1SW4). While many are calling it a cilsis, 
the nature of the change needed will no douH require sas- 
taincd cx>mmftment. ^'What is nt*eded is a level of commit 
ment such that the risk of retreat is forever l>anished'' (SHEEO 
1%7, p 12). 
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While some aidicxs are inclined to dd>£tte the impcxtaiKe 
J leadership in cre^ing change, studies to dstte reflect the 
in^xxtaiKie o( in^tiiticml lead^ship in creatiog a climate 
kx diange and in Sieving change. Lesideiship is required 
not cmiy to set ejq^licit goals and provicte the resources for 
chai^ bitf also to fitame relev^ que^ions and set the tcHie 
for the res^ting discussicm Fc^* exan^le, the dichiXomy 
between qi^tjr and divrasity needs to be eliminated so that 
the necessaiy discussicxis can occur in a din^e that does nd 
assume ttett being diflb^ is syncxiymoiu with being inferior. 
En^l^ic leadership will be r^uired to ^ieve the dh^ity 
in faculty and staflf th^tt is essential to success. 

Throughout the litettfure is the implicaticMi that some of 
the ]:Hevailing ^twks and values in higfia: ediKiation niX 
only cre^e a chilly dims^ bui also may actually in^>ede 
learning many mxxe timi a mir^xity of students. Indeed, 
it in^^etks learning tte nta)c»ity. i\(klr^ing i^ues of 
coc^>eration versus comprtition and individualism versus 
ccmnunity may result in a £ar healthia" conmiunity and a hr 
stxongsr edtKratimal system. Hiese i^ues, however, require 
careful analysis and discussicMi. Sensitive and ediK:ated lead 
ership will be required 

Twenty years ago a conceiteo f^flbtt was b^un to clunge the 
shs^ of American higher education. In that it resulted in 
chan^ in the {xtD^:am$ and curricula the ^K^lemy ^d 
in the makeup of its stiKients, fiacukies, and ^aflfe, these eSotts 
\m€ been siKr^sful. If the persj^ctive of several decades 
can jmjvicte a single prevailing le^on from such changes, 
however, it is that to simply **acki and stir" is ncH enough. 
Whether ornot the melting pot will be the metaphw fcM* plu 
ralism, embracing diversity in all its envious and sul^le fo^m^: 
will be its necessary ingrcdioit Nearly 400 yeai^ ago, the pf>et 
John Etonne cd>served that the loss of one pcthon leprraei^.ts 
more than the loss of cme .small piece of humanity; It repres 
ems a Ic^ to all of humanity. Di:Kine's ancient bell tolls still, 
for dearly the Lssues of dh^T y have significance hKfycMid 
those of the disenfranchised, Ixryond aimmunities that ex 
elude rather than include. If higher education is to meet the 
needs of all of its cxnistituents, these issues must be a>n 
fixHited— ncA jast because they are impcxtant to a s^hx ial 
^>upbut because they art vital to all iastitutioasand the nation. 
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DiSTrnmoNAL characteristics 

• R^GC^ of the stmtett bodjr 

Whsit is the i^m:}f9aphk: makeup irf the stiklL*nt Ixxiy ^ borh 
the uKieigiadu^e and gi^ii^e levels in ttrats lacial and 
ethnic ininOTitics, gender, age, part time fiiU time siMus, slu 
(tato wfth dualities? Wh;tf issues df pit^xarMkni are evident 
in the student bcxiy? Wh2« Ls the retention ntte of each subpc^ 
ul^ioi in rel^ii^i to the whole and to each other? HtTW do fpud 
u^on rates ccKnpan?? 

Wto inftxm^ion is available about the &ctix!> ass<x:iated with 
suorm? What is changing and how are these changes viewed 
fixxn the perspecth^e of the V(Ui<HLs campus omj^ituendc^? In 
wh2« ways ck>cs the institutiixi involve siudems? Does the lead 
erdiip anx^g stixknts reflect the diversity cm campus? 

• S^cet^ <rf the G^mlty and ^aff 

VH^ level of diversity Ls fwcsient within the EKulty and staff? 
Do signifkant gaps exij^ between the character of the j^udent 
body and the char^ter of the £^*ulty and administration? Is it 
dear u. x stanikrds fc>r recruitment and fMxxmskxi are fiiir and 
c^ be evaluirted af^nx^jxiately? Are &K*utty and sIbR who rep 
resent nontraditional gnnips awentr^ed in ^^lecial paigranis 
(X are they well represented thriH^tnit the ia^itiHitxi? How 
siKTCSSful is the instif utiini in retaining anu pfftmic^ing such faf 
ulty and staff? What are the leveb t>f satis&ctii^n for the faculty 
md ^^ffas a whole? varioas subgroups? IXx^ the leadership 
of the org^i/ati(Mi exhibit diversity? 

• The physical and visual environment 

What, if any, |>hysicaJ barriers exist? To wliat degrt^- do the aa hi 
tectita% use of t^xicv, and art ccmimunicate a value of diversity? 

Have the special nec*ds of Sfxt irK* gn)ups t)een auditc*d? Wliat 
is needed for wfunn? How sucx c*ssful have instituticmal pn)grani 
matic effons f>een? Are sufficient a'stnircxi-v avaibble to provid'.* 
necc*ssai^ su{'^>ri to jrfudents so tht7 c^aii succtxxl? Wliat role 
dtHTS fitiancial aid f^ay in j^uticnts' reteritton iukI fXTfomiancv? 
Asv flnaixial aid iiolicics flexible cnougli to meet tfie necxls uf 
diverse stiKlent grou|>s? 

• F^ydtosodal envlfanmeiit 

What aa- the exjKxiaticais kn^ siKivss in tln^ cnvir<Himcn(? 
What is the lev^^l of Ik-ull)', adniinistnitivt-, and IxKird si?;>tK)fl 
fin* individuals and for pK)gnims? What ;ire the ainitiKles \.ilhin 
the campus coniniuiiity abcnit difTcreiU gnmps ;ind alxMit diver 
sity? Is ttx- {Xfjulatkm tomfofiahle vitfi difteatxes? l^i) any 
explicit in implicit raliit^ alienate rather than involve p;irtxiihir 
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grtH^>s? What atv the ways in whic4i the iastitutk^i involves or 
EaiLs to involve all members of the community in the iastituticm? 
VX/hat are the levels irf saiLsfcKtion amixig diverse faculty, ^udent, 
staflF, and board gnouf^? Wtat are the patterns of inienwion 
amcxig stents and between students and laculty? Wh^ feed 
back do alumni have about their experiences in the ir«itutkMi? 

• The currkmltun 

To what cfcgree aa* siudetits aware of the diversity in their insti 
tuti<^ and in the cxHintiy? How knowled^fable are chey about 
that diversity and abinit the culturr^s, hislcnies, and situitticms 
of th(7se from wIkwi t^^ dlfler? To wh^ de^ee does the cur 
rii ulum reflect the variety of new scholarship renting to div^ 
sky? (In some institutirms, the curriculum will never be com 
preheasi , Ixit being c^fiilly j^lettive can reflect a kntrwlec^ 
of iind lej^xxt f(x diversity.) What are the ediKr^icml goals fw 
all studcms? What evidenc-e exljas that the institution is siKxess 
fill in educating ki^ diversity? How does the ireattution acvom 
mtxlate a \^ety of learning styles? Aa- any paitii^r values 
acquired fix six^cess? What means of assessmc*nt are currently 
used or considered? What barriers exist to stKcess fctf* each 
student? 

Have policies been carefiilly scTutinizcxl and cnfoaxxl fiDr the ir 
efforts to include. n<^t exclude? Are inaf^ropri^e behavkxs dealt 
with detlsively? To vAiM d«^ree does the ot^^izational structure 
involw members of diverse a>nfaitu«K ies? Have tangible roiid 
visible effcHts been niiKle to ensure thit decisitKi making at all 
levels and in all are^ reflects the divt^ity in the ct)inmuniiy? 
fkm' siKressful have recruitme'it and reteftiion of faculty and 
stiifTbeen? IX^es a pnqpum exiM to encouraj^ the professiimal 
devck^fncnt of faculty aiid staff at all levels? rXxrs an ongoing 
program erf reseaah exist to assess the institution's effectiveness 
;ind sucxess in r^ponding to divt rsity? Wli;u nx^s are available 
lo resolve differerk-es amtnig c:ampiLs grtnips and to de;il with 
contliit as a cxmimunity? 

• Leadership 

I>o visible iind tangible sigas of leadership fot us ofi organiza 
tional responses to diversitv? How is the presem e of diversity 
fxraeived as a c(^tributi(m to the sc+iot»fly communit)' or as 
a detHKiion? Are fifi:ulty rt-w:irded fin tlieir su-ax-sses tn edu 
cMin^ a wide ranj^' of .^udcnts? Wi those in leadenJiip jxisitions 
within the* institution, students, iaculry, staff, and fxiiird bring 
divtTsc {XT*^xxtivt*s to cheir rolc^s? 
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